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National Census of the Deaf 


Elsewhere in this issue is the official announce- 
ment that the National Association of the Deaf has 
been awarded funds for the National Census of Deaf 
Persons by the Social and Rehabilitation Services of 
the U. S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. The grant will be in effect from June 1, 1969, 
through May 31, 1973, a four-year period. 

Not since 1930 has the Federal Census attempted 
to make separate tabulations of deaf persons in its 
decennial head count. Efforts to establish the num- 
ber of deaf individuals have since been limited to 
estimations—some of them ‘“‘educated guesses’ based 
on known statistics and others simply “round num- 
bers” for the purpose at hand. 

This National Census of the Deaf is an intensive 
and extensive cooperative undertaking, the success 
of which calls for the cooperation of every organiza- 
tion involved with the deaf and every deaf individual. 
While the National Association of the Deaf is the re- 
cipient of the grant for the project and is setting up 
the machinery for the enumeration, the Census is 
important to everybody. 

The proposal for the Census was prepared by 
well-qualified personnel. Methodology of information 
gathering and its tabulation will likewise be the task 
of professionals. It behooves all of us, however, re- 
gardless of organization and individual circumstances, 
to help these professionals. 


Establishment and Funding of Community 
Service Agencies 


All over the country attempts are being made 
at the local or community level to provide social and 
related services for the deaf. Several metropolitan 
communities have firmly-established agencies which 
should be studied thoroughly as to funding aspects. 

One factor is common—United Funds or other 
community funds require two years or more of proven 
operations before an agency will be considered for 
participation—and funds. This rule generally makes 


it advisable for a new agency serving the deaf to 
launch its efforts through an ongoing facility. 

Community services for the deaf were the sub- 
ject of a workshop held in Dallas last April. While we 
do not have a report on the deliberations and the 
recommendations as yet, we hope to have an article 
for an early issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. Wasted 
efforts can be avoided by studying histories and re- 
ports of existing community agencies. 

An NAD-sponsored workshop in Salt Lake City 
August 13-16 will consider, for the benefit of ‘“grass- 
roots” deaf leaders, among other topics, the setting 
up and operation of community service agencies. 


Signs of the Times? 


We note with more than passing interest the 
difficulties being encountered by many clubs and 
other organizations in the metropolitan areas in get: 
ting quorums at their business meetings and retaining 
(and expanding) their memberships. Soaring rentals 
and other operational costs are the rule. 

The deaf are not alone in these difficulties as the 
general population continues to increase in mobility 
and variety of interests. Air conditioning and tele- 
vision make home life more attractive than battling 
traffic and putting up with related inconveniences. 

Then comes the question of ‘involvement’ in 
various organizations and undertakings. The deaf, 
like the general population, are likely to be content 
in letting “others” do things. Nothing new here, how- 
ever, because human nature makes people that way. 

Dangers are apparent—and especially for the 
deaf—in that “‘leaders’‘ tend to become all the more 
overloaded. And sometimes these ‘leaders’ are as- 
signed or assume too much responsibility and power. 

Again—all the above is nothing new. The big 
difference is that the fast pace of modern life compli- 
cates the situation. We have the population explosion, 
increased use of leisure time, inflation and the be- 
wildering developments in this age of technology 
and/or computers. 
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Deatness And Minority Group Dynamics 


By McCAY VERNON, Ph.D., Psychologist, Psychosomatic & Psychiatric Institute, Michael Reese Hospital* 


And 


BERNARD MAKOWSKY, MSW, Associate Director, Psychiatric Social Service & Adjunctive Therapy, 
Psychosomatic & Psychiatric Institute, Michael Reese Hospital 


Deaf people in the United States have 
achieved a superior status to those in 
other Western civilizations, yet in many 
ways they are still relegated to second 
class citizenship. Insight into reasons 
underlying this inequity can be gained by 
a careful examination of the psychological 
and sociological relationships of other 
minority groups to the majority culture. 
Of prime importance in this endeavor is 
an understanding of the factors present 
that permit minorities such as Jews, Mor- 
mons and Orientals to attain prominence 
and success in American society whereas 
other groups such as Puerto Ricans, 
Negroes and American Indians do not. 


By setting aside history and analyzing 
the contemporary picture it is found that 
the one overriding factor characterizing 
progress of a minority is the degree of 
its participation and influence in major 
social institutions. A vivid illustration 
of this comes from a detailed look at the 
American Indian. He is virtually controlled 
by a non-Indian bureaucracy which de- 
termines his education, political represen- 
tation and total life circumstances. 


By contrast Jews, Mormons and Ori- 
entals have either developed their own 
educational institutions, influenced public 
ones or combined these programs. in 
addition these minority groups are ap- 
propriately represented by their own in 
the overall political system assuring them 
of reasonable power and control over their 
basic socio-economic circumstance. It is 
not by chance that one group lives in mud 
hovels in the Everglades while another 
achieves world recognition in science and 
business. Intelligent, informed and con- 
cerned deaf citizens in moments of re- 
flection must look at many aspects of 
their own sometimes limited life situation 
and that of fellow deaf people and ponder 
the question — Why? What follows are 
some efforts to examine some of the 
issues. 


Education 


Minorities in American society have 
widely differing experiences with the edu- 
cational system. Persons of Chinese and 
Japanese decent and Jews have higher 
median levels of educational achievement 
and percentages of their populations with 
college degrees than does the Caucasian 
majority (Yinger, 1968). By contrast, In- 
dians, deaf people, Puerto Ricans, Mexi- 
cans and Negroes as a group are ser- 
iously academically disadvantaged. In 
assessing the reasons for this, one of the 
most notable appears to be influence or 
control over schools. Many historical, 
sociological and psychological factors con- 


*Reprint request to Dr. MeCay Vernon, P&PI, 
Michael Reese Hospital, 2959 S. Ellis, Chicago, 
Iinois 60616, 
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tribute to these differences in minority 
influence on education. 


In the case of Orientals, Catholics, Mor- 
mons or Jews two key dynamics or rea- 
sons are apparent. As noted earlier, these 
minorities either participate directly in 
the majority group school system, have 
their own self-controlled schools or have 
a combination. These provide opportuni- 
ties to learn necessary aspects of both 
the minority and majority values. On the 
other hand Puerto Ricans, Indians, Ne- 
groes and deaf people tend to be forced 
into segregated schools over which they 
have little control. Indian schools are 
dominated by white bureaucrats secure 
in well-paying civil service positions (Leon, 
1968). Negroes and Puerto Ricans in 
“segregated” ghetto schools may have a 
few classroom teachers and administra- 
tors of their ethnic group, but essential 
control is not indigenous but ‘‘downtown’”’ 
in the hands of the dominant group power 
structure. In schools for the deaf or in 
“integrated’’ public school programs there 
are no deaf persons in top administrative 
positions. As with the Indians this must 
result in a feeling of helplessness among 
these minorities that stems from the fact 
that there is no control of their own des- 
tiny (Leon, 1968). 

The consequence of the almost exclusive 
use of ‘‘outside’’ educators has often been 
teachers and administrators who cannot 
fathom the life circumstances of their 
pupils. The Indian in a segregated reser- 
vation school taught by a white middle 
class American who does not understand 
nor accept Indian language or culture 
finds his education has little meaning. 
The Negro of the large inner city schools 
often has teachers who cannot fathom his 
idiom or comprehend his life circum- 
stance. Frequently there are low expecta- 
tions or else a ‘‘Lady Bountiful’ milieu 
which is depreciating to minority group 
children and attacks their self worth. The 
imposition of a value system in the best 
may be undemocratic and in the final 
analysis is a reinforcement of an already 
poor self image. The black communi.y 
which currently is aware of the need for 
some control of their schools as_ well 
as for models for young people to identify 
with have begun a crusade for Negro 
teachers and administrators. 


The deaf youngster faces an analagous 
situation in many respects (Sanderson, 
1969). The National Association of the 
Deaf has long supported the use of the 
language of signs and fingerspelling. Yet 
the child is taught that these modalities, 
the only ones he can master for purposes 
of full communication with other deaf 
persons and with his family, are bad. 
This negative value is transmitted by its 
being forbidden to him and his family by 


the school. His teachers rarely know the 
language and frequently refuse to use 
it if they do. Covertly and openly he and 
his parents are told that it is better if 
he chooses non-deaf friends. By contrast 
the Jew, the Greek Orthodox and the 
American Oriental teach their ethnic lan- 
guages and relate them to English, the 
end result being a better mastery of both 
and a more healthy communication be- 
tween child and family (Schlesinger, 1967). 
In addition ethnic heritage is learned and 
cherished. Puerto Ricans, Negroes, Indi- 
ans and deaf people are told that their 
languages and customs and/or in the 
case of the Negro his idioms are unde- 
sirable and these are forbidden in schools. 
The children are not helped to relate 
these symbols to English and they are 
denied an opportunity to learn academic 
material through the help of modality 
they understand. The entire theory of 
“beginning where the child is’’ is ignored. 

An early conclusion that may be drawn 
from these remarks is the necessity for 
the deaf community to have an influential 
role in the education of the young. Lack- 
ing this one might expect to find teach- 
ers and administrators with little empathy 
and insight, who impose values and who 
fail to serve as identity models. This has 
been understood by perceptive deaf lead- 
ers who for years have fought for such 
representation, but with bitter frustration. 


This discrimination against the deaf as 
a group may be observed on many levels. 
Most public school programs for deaf 
children, as for example in Chicago, for- 
bid the hiring of deaf teachers. There are 
many teacher preparation centers which 
will not accept deaf candidates (Newman, 
1969). National professional organizations 
have had movements to exclude deaf 
teachers. Although the Leadership Train- 
ing Program of San Fernando Valley State 
College has accepted and prepared de- 
serving deaf educators for administrative 
positions, they have not found ready ac- 
ceptance for good positions despite their 
demonstrated competence. Gallaudet, the 
world’s only college for the deaf, has a 
policy of selection and requirements for 
educational certification that discourages 
and/or eliminates many deaf young peo- 
ple from becoming teachers. 

The essential importance and effect of 
the denial of representation to deaf peo- 
ple in the educational power structure is 
brought home with vivid impact by the 
Federal government’s handling of deaf- 
ness. For example, the U.S. Office of 
Education with a gigantic budget and 
tremendous influence supports many 
teacher preparation programs which ex- 
clude deaf persons. While it spends vast 
sums in the field of deafness and offers 
many well paid positions in the area, a 
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look at the Ph.D.’s and the leaders pro- 
duced by these program reveals that 
they are invariably people of normal 
hearing. This is also true of those ad- 
ministering Office of Education projects. 
In preschool education no deaf people are 
represented and hearing leaders in this 
field such as child psychiatrists Hilde 
Schlesinger and Eugene Mindel, and so- 
ciologist Kay Meadows, who represent the 
views of the majority of deaf people, are 
conspicuous by their absence. It con- 
tributes to what Ullmann (1967) states is 
the most symptomatic characteristic of 
modern bureaucracy—the growing imbal- 
ance between ability and authority. 

As might have been predicted, an ex- 
amination of the practices of the Office 
of Education reveals that in high level 
policy making positions in the area of 
deafness there are no deaf people. At 
lower levels there are some. In the state 
departments of education and in large 
city programs the situation is almost uni- 
versally even worse, i.e., deaf persons 
are totally excluded. Furthermore, the 
efforts by organizations of the -deaf. to 
influence educators tend to be derogated 
as ‘“‘non-professional.”’ 

The benefits that derive from having 
deaf persons play a prominent role in edu- 
cation are best demonstrated by the Re- 
habilitation Services Administration (RSA). 
The RSA with far less money and not 
nearly so much direct responsibility for 
education has supported programs which 
have produced a numbebr of deaf Ph.D. 
candidates, a leadership program which 
accepts and graduates deaf leaders and 
deaf administrators and workshops in 
which deaf persons have had policy mak- 
ing roles. Furthermore, grant funds from 
this agency have been awarded to or- 
ganizations such as the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf which are comprised of 
and run by and for deaf people. RSA’s 
programs have also led to the establish- 
ment of new services such as the Coun- 
cil of Organizations Serving the Deaf, the 
Registry of Interpreters of the Deaf and 
the Communication Skills Program headed, 
not by hearing people, but by deaf ad- 
ministrators. It is not surprising that it 
is these programs that have had positive 
impact on the deaf community while many 
of those sponsored by other agencies have 
been characterized by ‘‘Lady Bountiful’’ 
pronouncements with little substantial 
benefit to deaf people. 

Needless to say the ‘“‘in group’? educa- 
tional power structure has resented the 
change in established procedures which 
has given more authority to deaf leader- 
ship. In reaction it has moved through 
other governmental agencies to create 
organizations and programs where con- 
trol is not with deaf persons, but where 
the activities are termed ‘“‘for the hearing 
impaired,’ yet where power and key 
positions are denied deaf persons. The 
lessons hopefully learned from the failure 
of many aspects of the poverty program 
and other phases of the “Great Society’”’ 
have yet to be generalized to the field 
of deafness, i.e., the need for community 
involvement. 

The conclusion one would have predicted 
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from this comparison of the agencies can 
be found operating. The Rehabilitation 
Services Administration has a deaf per- 
son in a key position of influence. The 
Office of Education (O.E.) does not have 
deaf persons at top policy making levels 
although there are some employed by the 
agency. In O.E. deafness is being handled 
like another ‘“‘Bureau of Indian Affairs’’ 
instead of an area needing the involve- 
ment of those it purports to serve. By 
analogy what has happened quite often 
is that majority group misconceptions and 
values, for example the limiting of teach- 
ing to just ‘‘oral’ methods alone are be- 
ing imposed on a minority. This ignoring 
of minority group sensitivity to minority 
group needs has inherent in it damaging, 
sociological and psychological effects on 
deaf students. 

It is improbable that the educational 
establishment and its governmental bu- 
reaucrats will yield of their own accord 
to needed changes. Education is enor- 
mously clever at avoiding self examina- 
tion and it is full of an impenetrable web 
of vested interest. If progress is to come 
about, it will probably result from aggres- 
sive deaf leadership, new knowledge 
gained from psychology and sociology and 
from new professionals entering the field 
of deafness. Until this occurs there will 
continue to. be an inappropriate and in- 
sensitive imposition of majority group 
values on a minority, a process which is 
undemocratic, which fails to respect the 
rights of others and which has a dam- 
aging effect upon the individual. 


Self Concept and Minority Status 


The Jew, the Mormon and the Ameri- 
can Oriental are proud of their ethnic 
and religious identification. In fact, when 
they are not, it is often viewed as a prob- 
lem. Rarely do they feel a need or de- 
sire psychologically to deny their heritage. 
By contrast, Indians and Negroes in the 
past commonly tried to conceal or bleach 
out their skin color or in the case of the 
latter straighten their hair. Painful, ex- 
pensive and time consuming routines are 
followed which, in essence, communicate 
to others ‘I am ashamed of what I am,” 
or ‘Only in this way am I acceptable.” 
These behaviors represent an _ internal- 
ization of the values of the majority, not 
a wholesome recognition and pride in 
real and essentially irreversable differ- 
ences. Insightful Negroes now realize that 
the solution to the so called problem of 
blackness does not come from an in- 
evitably futile effort to ‘‘be white,’ but 
from an acceptance and pride in being 
what one is and a full realization of the 
potentialities this offers. 

In deafness there is much evidence of 
unhealthy denial of self (Stewart, 1969). 
We see many hearing professionals work- 
ing with deaf children who subtly and un- 
consciously instill in them and _ their 
families that they should not be deaf but 
be “‘hearing.’’ As Dr. Arnold Gessell, the 
famed pediatrician, wrote in the Volta 
Review 15 years ago (Gessell, 1956). 

“Our aim should not be to convert 
the deaf child into a somewhat fic- 
titious version of a normal hearing 


child, but into a well adjusted non- 
hearing child who is completely man- 
aging the limitations of his sensory 
defect.”’ 


Instead one sees professionals in the 
education of the deaf castigating that 
which is natural and normal in deaf chil- 
dren. A system which impedes educa- 
tional achievement, as research indicates 
a limitation to ‘‘oralism’’ alone does, 
actually takes from the deaf person the 
tools that would make possible his integra- 
tion as an equal (Meadows, 1967; Mont- 
gomery, 1966; Quigley, 1968; Quigley and 
Frisina, 1961; Stuckless and Birch, 1966; 
and Vernon, 1969). 


There is a relationship between this 
effort to remake the deaf child into 
a fictitious version of a hearing child 
and the prohibition of fingerspelling and 
the language of signs. The irony of the 
prohibition is that while its purpose is 
ostensibly to promote integration into the 
majority society, its proponents rarely 
care to interact socially with deaf people. 
The parallel can be drawn with the ghetto 
teacher who lives in the suburbs and 
wants his pupils to identify with his values 
before he has established with his stu- 
dents an open communication and a firm 
relationship of trust. In fact professionals 
in deafness who ardently advocate ‘‘oral- 
ism’ for its integrative value often stu- 
diously avoid deaf people except during 
the hours they are paid ‘‘ to help’ them. 


Relevant to the concept of deaf people 
“integrating’’ with the non-deaf, several 
other points need to be made. For one, 
it is often observed that those who public- 
ly advocate integration most vehemently 
are the same ones who in the teachers 
workroom and at professional meetings 
shun deaf colleagues. 


By contrast Jews, Greeks and Orientals 
find relative acceptance and, if not ac- 
ceptance, respect from professionals serv- 
ing them. Nor are their desires to inter- 
act. socially with their own subgroups 
depreciated as are those of the deaf. For 
example, some teachers react to the use 
of gestures, fingerspelling and the lan- 
guage of signs by putting bags over deaf 
children’s heads or their hands or with 
other forms of punishment. This is not 
done to the Jewish youth who speaks 
Hebrew. Yet research evidence shows 
manual communication aids not only edu- 
cation but psychological adjustment as 
well (Meadow, 1967; Montgomery, 1966; 
Quigley, 1968; Quigley and Frisina, 1961; 
Stevenson, 1964; Stuckless and Birch, 1966; 
Vernon, 1969). Much that would be trans- 
mitted to the child simply through finger- 
spelling or the language of signs is de- 
nied. The opportunity to identify with 
a deaf teacher, which can be so crucial, 
is denied deaf children because many 
schools will not hire them. This _ pro- 
hibition is analogous to forbidding Negro 
professors to teach at Howard University 
or qualified Jews to teach in Hebrew 
schools. 

Furthermore, preschool programs for 
deaf children exist which refuse to accept 
deaf children of deaf parents in part be- 
cause they prefer that hearing parents of 
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deaf children not interact wih deaf adults. 
The fear professionals infer in these cases 
is that the hearing parent will see signs 
or be exposed to their role in the life of 
deaf adults. Should this occur the par- 
ents might then reject the ‘‘oral’’ alone 
philosophy the preschool is trying to im- 
pose. 


In day schools and some residential 
schools for the deaf across the United 
States one sees parent-teacher association 
meetings without interpreters for deaf par- 
ents of deaf children despite the fact that 
they represent 10 percent of all parents of 
deaf children (Rainer, et al, 1963). Often 
there is no faculty member in the school 
who can or will communicate with these 
parents about their child manually, a 
modality that many deaf parents require 
for effective communication. Nor will 
these schools obtain the services of in- 
terpreters. 


The tragedy of this denial of deafness 
is that it leads the deaf chi'd to think 
it is wrong to be deaf, that he is neces- 
sarily inferior. The implication is that 
if he does not try to deny his deafness 
he is failing to cope with it. 

Unfortunately this misleading message 
usually comes to parents from profession- 
als in the field. This happens at a time 
when the parents are still traumatized by 
the impact of having an impaired child 
and when guilt and anxiety tend to be 
intense. These factors and _ professional 
pressure often influence the parents to 
push the child and, in essence, to say, 
“Your goal should be to deny your deaf- 
ness by both trying to function socially 
and in your modality of communication 
as if you were not deaf, i.e., it is better 
to try to be a marginal ‘hearing person’ 
than to function as a deaf person who 
realisiically copes with the condition of 
profound hearing loss.’’ 


The deaf individual in this attempt to 
be oral and to integrate finds frequent re- 
jection and damage to self esteem. Final- 
ly, when he turns to other deaf persons 
for primary social interactions, he dogs 
this with the inappropriate feeling that he 
is a failure. Neither the Mormon nor the 
Jew has this irrational feeling about his 
intragroup interactions and the deaf per- 
son should not (Lauritsen, 1969; Stewart, 
1969). 


It would appear that the deaf popula- 
{ion because of these adverse conditions 
if often left without direction for the 
development of the positive values which 
come from interaction with successful 
deaf people. Deaf persons should have 
the same healthy ‘‘ethnocentrism’’ which 
characterizes and which is so important 
for successful minority groups (Schles- 
inger, 1967). 


Unfortunately, however, that which is 
learned in childhood is most resistant to 
change. The psychological scars left by 
sometimes well intended but unrealistic 
educators and other professionals are 
present today in many deaf adults. For 
example, deaf people often refer to other 
deaf persons by using the pronoun ‘‘they”’ 
in an effort to disassociate themselves 
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from what should be an important aspect 
of their own identity. 


It has been the authors’ observations 
that the current philosophy of education 
of the deaf serves to confuse the deaf 
youth. Often his only choices are to iso- 
late himself, withdraw into the safe sub- 
culture of other deaf persons or become 
a peripheral member of the hearing ma- 
jority. These choices are analogous to 
what MeNickle, (1968) a _ psychiatrist, 
describes among Indian children under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The choice should include a mix- 
ture of relationships between deaf and 
hearing people. 


The operation of the choice McNickle 
describes is seen most vividly in the so 
called ‘‘lioreader’’ clubs in most large 
cilies. These organizations grow out of 
the deaf person’s normal need to mix 
socially with other deaf people. There 
are always difficulties and rejections in- 
evitable in eftorts of deaf people to have 
full social interaction with hearing per- 
sons. However, because of the early un- 
realistic emphasis on full ‘‘integration’’ 
with the hearing this normal need is often 
viewed by the individual as his having 
failed to ‘‘make it” in the hearing com- 
munity and is perceived as inadequacy. 
The ‘‘lipreaders’”’ clubs purport not to 
use the language of signs and fingerspell- 
ing but only speech and speechreading. 
Obviously, if these were adequate methods 
for communicating, there would be no 
need for ‘‘lipreaders’’ clubs for deaf peo- 
ple because they would be fully inte- 
grated with the hearing. However, the 
need to deny deafness is so deeply in- 
grained that this transparent incongruity 
is not consciously acknowledged. 


One of the authors has observed many 
meetings of these clubs. In order for 
communication to be possible there is 
manual communication and very exagger- 
ated mouth movements. The latter efforts 
become in a very real sénse an addi- 
tional method of signing which in form 
is bizarre and even grotesque tc the on- 
looker, a far less esthetic means of com- 
munication than fingerspelling and the 
language of signs. Despite the obvious 
presence of manual communication, these 
clubs make a big pretense of their ‘‘oral- 
ness.”’ 


However, when the group becomes 
aware of the presence of a hearing per- 
son, signing ceases and competition de- 
signed to prove the capacity to be ‘‘oral’’ 
ensues. This is generally within the hard 
of hearing group at the expense of the 
deaf who lose status at this point if 
they continue to sign. So great is this 
desire on the part of the members to 
show their ‘‘oralness’’ that they will talk 
without signing, even when they know 
that the other deaf people present can- 
not understand. 


The total substructure of the “‘lipread- 


er’ or ‘“‘oral’’ deaf groups is an example 


of the consequences of the extent to which 
professionals in deafness superimpose in- 
appropriate majority group values on deaf 
children, values which stay with these 
persons throughout their lives. Some of 


the deaf persons involved are bright, 
highly educated individuals, yet persons 
who with neurotic repetitiveness continue 
to deny their deafness and to try to be 
what they are not, i.e., hearing persons. 
Reflected in this group is the need to 
conform to the values of the hearing ma- 
jority in return for attention, some forms 
of status and for acceptance. One must 
wonder about the price the individual pays 
in this situation, in terms of his internal 
feelings of worth—his self respect. Often 
these ‘‘oral’’ deaf groups are controlled 
or sponsored by hearing persons. 


Other functions are served by these or- 
ganizations. Many of them are positive. 
Often the more sophisticated members are 
aware of the dynamics described above 
but feel that the other values of member- 
ship are adequate compensation. 


Authoritarian Personality and Deafness 


The classical work of Adorno, et al, 
(1950) on the ‘‘Authoritarian Personality”’ 
has tremendous relevance to an _ under- 
standing of the dynamics of some pro- 
fessionals and lay persons in their inter- 
actions with minorities or more specifical- 
ly deaf people. In essence, this study 
demonstrates the role the personality 
structure of individuals plays in their at- 
titudes toward minorities. The authori- 
tarian type personality tends to exagger- 
ate the importance of power, domination 
and force in human affairs. These per- 
sons project their internal psychological 
conflicts and exhibit an overconcern with 
the ‘“‘immoral’ behavior of ‘‘foreigners’’ 
and ‘‘out’’ groups in society (Frank, 1969; 
Hall, 1968; Lasswell, 1968). 


In practice the authoritarian type per- 
sonality perceives of racial and religious 
minorities and handicapped persons as de- 
serving of an underprivileged status. As 
such they are the object of a common 
set of negative attitudes on the part of 
authoritarians. The exact relationship be- 
tween anti-deafness and authoritarianism 
results from the fear and anxiety the 
authoritarian person feels about his own 
weakness and defects, attributes which he 
then projects to the deaf person (Cowen, 
et al, 1967). 


Once these projections are focused on 
deaf persons, the authoritarian personal- 
ity can with ‘‘self righteousness,’ be nega- 
tive toward them. Behavior such as put- 
ting bags over children’s heads because 
they use signs (seen by the authoritarian 
as weakness) is punishment which can 
then be sanctioned in his view. Since 
such a hostile act cannot be objectively 
construed as contributory to the healthy 
development of a child, the educator’s 
actual motive is best interpreted as an 
effort to satisfy or resolve through ration- 
alization unhealthy personal needs or con- 
flict. 


The authors believe that a dynamic fre- 
quently underlying the behavior of pro- 
fessionals who enforce rigid adherence to 
‘“‘oralism’’ only is a denial of the reality 
of deafness. It would appear that in 
many cases their perception of what 
weakness means personally to them is 
projected as their misunderstanding of 
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what being deaf in a hearing world would 
mean. Since personal weakness must be 
denied, so must the deafness which sym- 
bolizes weakness. 


Authoritarian personalities tend to di- 
vide the world into the strong and weak. 
They associate minority groups with the 
latter, which for them is minimally re- 
spected. In some cases minorities are 
depersonalized as implied in the concept 
of ‘“‘the deaf’’ which suggests a lumping 
together of all deaf persons. This results 
in an effort to treat unequal people equal- 
ly, usually by taking the lowest common 
denominator as a frame of reference (De- 
laney, 1968; Yinger, 1967). 


These attitudes often have a sympa- 
thetic psychological vibration with the 
parents of a deaf child. The parents may 
have the need to eliminate guilt and their 
own self perception of being weak asso- 
ciated with having a handicapped child. 
Making the child ‘“‘hearing’’ and denying 
the handicap may be viewed as such -an 
avenue. The parent in his anxiety, des- 
peration and naivete may believe he is 
acting in the child’s interest by efforts at 
denying the implications of deafness. 
However, because in reality the handicap 
is irreversible and undeniable, the child 
encounters a model promoted by parent 
and educator which is unattainable. Thus, 
the foundation of a pathological personality 
development has been laid. 


This paper has attempted to use cer- 
tain aspects of available knowledge about 
the relationship of minority groups to 
the majority society to analyze the posi- 
tion of deaf people in America. The pa- 
ternalism which denies deaf persons im- 
portant roles in education, habilitation 
and rehabilitation programs which are 
ostensibly to help them has parallels in 
similar roles delegated to minorities such 
as the Negroes, Indians and Mexican 
Americans. The effort to deprive and 
make deaf persons ashamed of manual 
communication and other aspects of them- 
selves as deaf people have analogs in 
the hair straightening, skin bleaching and 
other examples of minority group at- 
tempts to deny their identities and be- 
come something they are not. The at- 
titudes of many professionals in deafness 
and of some parents reflect, or are sim- 
ilar to, the psychodynamics found in the 
authoritarian personality. 


The parallels presented here are in need 
of fuller development. This is especially 
true of the historical factors operative 
and the nature of these comparisons be- 
tween ethnic and religious minorities and 
deaf people. It is hoped that the con- 
cepiual framework provided will serve 
to stimulate thinking among the deaf 
population and among professionals in 
positions of importance. The kind of self 


COMIN’? 


Our Course You Are! 


examination initiated in this paper is 
painful. Nothing is harder for human be- 
ings than to face facts that threaten to 
undermine strongly held beliefs. Yet no 
responsibility in the field of deafness is 
more imperative than objective self evalu- 
ation. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I have noted with great interest the 
comments put forth by Mr. Rosenholz of 
North Brunswick, N.J. (Letters to the 
Editor, p. 48, DEAF AMERICAN, June 
1969) 

It is no more difficult for a deaf person 
with any residual hearing than for a 
normal hearing person to learn the Morse 
Code. People of 8 to 80 years of age 
have been able to master the code and 
to pass the government examination for 
an amateur radio license. All that is 
needed is strong interest and perseverance. 

As for radioteletypewriter usage among 
deaf people—one must recognize, how- 
ever, that contacts via amateur radio are 
pretty much ‘‘catch-as-catch-can”’ affairs, 
and they are influenced by radio-signal 
propagation conditions. For instance, 
oftentimes I find I cannot even contact a 
friend even only 50 miles away because 
of static noise. And, even now, it takes 
very sophisticated techniques and equip- 
ment to approach the reliability of a tele- 
phone system insofar as radio communi- 
cations are concerned. 

However, amateur radio is an excellent 
hobby—one that provides not only the 
thrill of communications with people any- 
where, even in foreign lands, but also gen- 
erates a strong desire to learn electronic 
techniques, so badly needed by the deaf 
towards solution of their everyday com- 
munications problems. 

Robert H. Weitbrecht 
Redwood City, Calif. 


Miss Josephine B. Timberlake 

Josephine Baxter Timberlake, execu- 
tive secretary of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf and editor 
of the Volta Review from 1919-1953, died 
June 13, 1969, at the age of 80. Miss 
Timberlake was the last head of The 
Volta Bureau to have known Alexander 
Graham Bell personally. She met him 
at Clarke School for the Deaf while taking 
the teacher training course there in 1912- 
13: 

For several years following her retire- 
ment Miss Timberlake was a member 
of the A. G. Bell Association’s Advisory 
Board, and in 1965 was named to the Hon- 


orary Board. 
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Foreign Film Theater In New York City 
Attracts World's Largest Deaf Audience 


By ROBERT L. SWAIN, JR., Associate Feature Editor 


An ironclad policy of playing only for- 
eign films, mostly with English subtitles, 
has enabled the Apollo Theater, smack 
in New York City’s crowded, hurly-burly 
West 42nd Street, to accomplish the feat 
of attracting the world’s largest regular 
audience of deaf movie goers. Not only 
from within the city, but also from out- 
lying suburbs and neighboring states, in- 
cluding Connecticut. This curtain raiser 
of a fact was recently noted with more 
than passing interest by a national con- 
sumer magazine. 

Opened 31 years ago as a foreign film 
theater, the Apollo enjoys an international 
reputation for having played more foreign 
pictures than any other house in the 
United States. Moreover, it is venerated 
by the intensely competitive movie indus- 
try as being more responsible than any 
other single factor in winning acceptance 
for foreign films in America. 

It can be said that the Apollo performed 
valuable service for the deaf by placing 
within their easy reach captioned films 
shortly after the unwelcome arrival of the 
brash ‘“‘talkies.”’ As is generally known, 
Captioned Films for the Deaf borrowed 
the device of subtitles from the foreign 
movies aimed for the U.S. market. 

One secret of the theater’s irresistible 
appeal is its constant practice of featur- 


Theatre on West 42nd Street in Manhattan. 
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Long a favorite movie rendezvous of the deaf in New York City and surrounding areas—the Apollo 


ing two full-length foreign films for the 
price of one admission—under a dollar 
during the day and less than two dollars 
at night. The popular prices are made 
possible by the showing of the films on a 
second-run basis, a few weeks after their 
first appearance on Broadway and in ex- 
pensive ‘‘art’’ theaters elsewhere in Man- 
hattan. These first-run theaters offer one 
main feature at moon-high admission 
charges. 

The influence behind the Apollo’s star- 
ring success is Martin Levine, one of the 
best known film exhibitors and who is 
recognized by his tough-minded peers, and 
even grudgingly by his competitors, as 
the first developer of the foreign film 
market in the United States. He also 
gives a big hand to promoting British cel- 
luloid imports. Now and then the Apollo 
varies its double feature programs with 
an action-packed English thriller or com- 
edy. 

Because the magazine’s item was brief 
about the Apollo’s unrivaled popularity 
with the deaf, I decided to seek an ap- 
pointment with the manager of the the- 
ater so as to obtain further information 
on its background, particularly how it be- 
came a pioneer in cultivating a taste for 
foreign flickers in this country. 

This fact-finding was easy for me since 


I commute daily to my work in New York 
City. To make a start, I had a hearing 
friend, her voice all persuasive charm, 
to phone the Apollo’s manager if I could 
see him. The instant he learned of my 
purpose he granted the favor. 

When the big moment came for the in- 
terview, I headed for West 42nd Street, 
which unabashedly proclaims itself as ‘“‘The 
World’s Greatest Movie Center.’ This 
boast indeed has every shred of truth, 
for-within the comparatively short block 
between Eighth and Seventh Avenues, are 
shoehorned 11 movie houses, counting the 
Apollo—the area’s only foreign film mecca. 
Ten of these are second-run outlets, while 
the eleventh is a trifle up the cinematic 
social ladder—first-run house, that is. 

Regardless of caste, all are neverthe- 
less dubbed ‘‘grind houses’ in the lingo 
of the street’s blase habitue simply be- 
cause they grind out nonstop perform- 
ances for almost 24 hours at a stretch— 
after the crack of dawn to early morn the 
next day, between 3 a.m. and 4 a.m. 

Although sandwiched with scarcely any 
breathing space between rival brethren, 
the Apollo is easily spotted by a giant 
electric sign above its ornate marquee, 
identifying itself as the ‘“‘Home of Dis- 
tinguished International Films.’ This at- 
tention-grabber of a beacon was the signal 
for me to make a break through the 
Street’s shoving, pushing human jungle in 
order to get to the Apollo’s box office. 
There, I asked for directions to the man- 
ager’s office. The cashier, a chunky, 
elderly matron, her bifocals half way 
down her nose, mechanically pointed out 
a narrow office building—its facade gray 
with soot—a few feet away. She seemed 
disappointed I didn’t buy a ticket from 
her. 

Inside the edifice’s small lobby faintly 
reminiscent of the style of the 1930s, I 
stepped into a capsule of an elevator of 
a later vintage. Six floors up, I an- 
nounced myself to the middle-aged recep- 
tionist whose appraising eyes flashed to 
me that she has had considerable exper- 
ience in sizing up strangers. Hearing my 
name, she quickly responded, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
you’re expected. Wait a minute, please.’’ 
Before the minute was up I was welcomed 
by Carl M. Levine, general manager of 
the successful Brandt theater circuit 
which owns the Apollo and a string of 
movie houses throughout New York City 
and in adjoining Westchester County and 
New Jersey. He is the nephew of Martin 
Levine, the noted promoter of the foreign 
film market and the chain’s executive 
vice president. 

Young Mr. Levine, smooth-shaven and 
sporting a pair of currently fashionable 
sideburns, radiated mature authority that 
explained why he is a top-drawer execu- 
tive. Smiling broadly, a gesture that 
promptly made me feel at home, he 
ushered me to his spacious office, its row 
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of front windows overlooking the street’s 
razzle-dazzle. A large French-style fire- 
place topped by a frameless, ceiling- 
reaching mirror contributed a touch of 
elegance to the room. 


He beckoned me to a leather upholstered 
armchair and seated himself behind a 
movie mogul’s oversize desk, its shiny top 
piled high with paperwork and copies of 
“Variety,’’ the show business’ national 
daily. Glancing swiftly over the paper 
mount, he said, his lips moving distinctly 
for my benefit, he would certainly be 
glad to tell me what he knew about the 
Apollo’s colorful history. 


As a starter, I mentioned the magazine's 
reference to the Apollo as a movie ren- 
dezvous for the deaf. At this, he nodded 
his head knowingly as though it were an 
old, old story to him but glad just the 
same to hear it repeated for the ump- 
teenth time. Like a computer, he rattled 
off the impressive statistics that the Apollo 
regularly pulls in between seven and eight 
hundred deaf and hard of hearing movie 
fans each week, or roughly one-tenth of 
the theater‘s total weekly attendance. I 
had him jot down these figures on paper 
to prove that my speechreading eyes 
weren’t playing any tricks on me. 


Laying his pencil aside, Mr. Levine as- 
serted, with a reassuring wave of his 
hand, that the theater has always wel- 
comed the deaf people and it never has 
had any trouble with them. He went on 
to indicate his keen pleasure with the fact 
that the deaf have found the Apollo’s cap- 
tioned foreign films a continuing source 
of enjoyment for nearly three decades. 


Mr. Levine agilely rose and removed 
from a nearby wall a large framed col- 
lection of news clippings which saluted the 
Apollo on its 30th milestone last year as 
an outstanding foreign film showcase. One 
of the items from the “‘Film and Television 
Daily’? recounted this lore of interest to 
the deaf: ‘‘Slowly the (Apollo) theater 
built up a local following. The house be- 
came an attraction also for the deaf and 
hard of hearing because of the foreign 
product shown there carried subtitles in 
English.” 

According to the press cutouts, it seemed 
that the Apollo was destined to cater to 
the deaf and the hearing impaired from 
the very day it debuted as a foreign film 
house, despite the incongruity it was 
named for the Greek god of music (and 
poetry). Its first showing was about a 
music composer who became deaf by de- 
grees afier the age of 28, and who was 
advised by his coterie of physicians to 
spare his ebbing hearing as much as 
possible. [t was a French film with Eng- 
lish subtitles: ‘‘The Life and Loves of 
Beethoven.”’ Since then, more than 2,000 
foreign flickers—a number of them inter- 
national medal winners-—-have flounced 
across the Apollo’s silver screen. 


Excusing himself, Mr. Levine left the 
room and just as quickly returned with 
a mounted, beautifully lettered citation 
his distinguished uncle received from the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, in March 1958, for his efforts in 
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Esteemed by the deaf and hard of hearing is Martin Levine, right, through whose efforts the Apollo Theater 
has continued to feature foreign films with English subtitles. 
in this country, he is executive vice president of the company owning the Apollo. 


Levine, head of Avco-Embassy Pictures. 


brightening up the lives of the hearing 
impaired with captioned foreign films. The 
antique-tinted scroll—it proudly hangs in 
the uncle’s office—pays this accolade: 


The New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, in the knowledge that many 
of its hearing-handicapped members 
and friends have found pleasure and 
relaxation they might not otherwise 
have the opportunity to enjoy, ex- 
tends its good wishes in appreciation 
to Martin Levine and the Apollo The- 
ater for presenting a break-through— 
in the Sound Barrier—for its 20 years 
of offering foreign films with English 
sub-titles which can be enjoyed by the 
hearing and the hearing-impaired alike. 


The recipient of the compliment, Martin 
Levine, was described in the framed news 
stories as an astute entreprenuer who, 
thanks to his bubbling imagination and 
business acumen, could perform wonders 
with a basically sound idea. But the same 
token, he was hailed in a clipping from a 
leading industry periodical ‘“‘as the man 
who could rightly be called the father of 
the foreign film industry in this country.” 
Continued the publication, “It is easy to 
forget the humble beginnings of the for- 
eign film in the American market and of 
the role of the independent distributor and 
of exhibitors like Martin Levine in the 
fight for acceptance of such fare and for 
the right to exhibit pictures which dealt 
wih mature themes.” 


Ano her i'em scissored out from the 
“Film and Television Daily’? trumpeted: 
“The Apollo Theater has helped more than 
any o.her single force in popularizing pic- 
tures of foreign origin, bo‘h in English and 
those in other tongues. None of the many 
film houses on 42nd S‘reet commands a 
loyal attendance comparable to that of 
the Apollo.”’ 


Again quoting one of the framed news 
articles, a film trade association stated 
with understandable pride: ‘“‘Martin Levine 
was one of the first, if not the first of 


Called the father of the foreign film market 
With him is Joseph E. 


the theater operators to recognize the po- 
tential of the foreign film were really 
‘foreign’ to American audiences, Levine 
had the foresight and courage to intro- 
duce the foreign film to New York audi- 
ences at the Apollo Theater on West 42nd 
Street. It took more than a little courage 
to play a ‘long hair’ picture ... at that 
time.” 


Last year, 135 representatives of all 
segments of the motion picture world met, 
at a ceremony sponsored by the Indepen- 
dent Film Importers and Distributors of 
America at the Overseas Press Club in 
the heart of Manhattan, (o mark the 
Apollo’s 30th birthday as a trailblazer in 
the foreign film field. Mr. Martin Levine 
was awarded a handsome plaque, “‘in 
recognition of (his) confidence and support 
of foreign films.’”’ The presentation was 
made by Bosley Crowther, the scholarly 
and internationally-known cri.ic emeritus 
of the New York Times. 


In accepting the award, Mr. Levine re- 
called the early difficulty of achieving a 
favorable reception for foreign films in 
America and made the emphasis that the 
Apollo’s ‘‘biggest contribution’? was to 
open up a future for movies of this type. 


One of the speakers, Jean Goldwurm, 
president of Times Film Corp., remarked: 
“The Apollo Theater was and still re- 
mains a cornerstone in our business. We 
have seen many theater operators change 
their exhibition policy from time to time, 
but the management of the Apollo has 
kept its policy always, and by doing so 
has helped all importers and distributors 
of foreign films. 


‘‘We wish there were more businessmen 
among the exhibitors of the United States 
as farsighted as the management of the 
Apoilo,’’ Miss Goldwurm stressed, in echo- 
ing the sentiments of her business col- 
leagues. 


It will surely interest the Apollo’s loyal 
deaf patrons that the theater before as- 
suming its present function led a glamor- 
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ous existence as a legitimate theater— 
Broadway parlance for a theater present- 
ing drama with plot, dialogue and action. 
For years it housed that hardy perennial 
revue, ‘“‘The George White Scandals.”’ 


When the legitimate theater went into 
sad decline during the Great Depression, 
the Apollo attempted to hang on to pre- 
carious life by becoming a burlesque pal- 
ace. But it was padlocked by New York 
City’s crusading, flamboyant Mayor -Fio- 
rello La Guardia. Afterwards, the chas- 
tened Apollo made a comeback, this time, 
as a cinema, which it has been ever since. 
A reminder of the Apollo’s former acting 
days is its theater-like exterior—classic 
Roman with the upper part a row of corin- 
thian columns, complete with large deco- 
rative stone urns on the roof’s edge. 


Finding I had gathered enough material 
to fill out the magazine item about the 
Apollo as a movie magnet for the deaf, I 
thanked young Mr. Levine for being so 
helpful. In the manner of a courteous 
usher, he escorted me back to the ele- 
vator, past the receptionist whose radar 
eyes informed me that she had already 
indexed me in her mental files for pos- 
sible future reference. 


Back on the teeming street, by then 
brightly illuminated, night having fallen, 
I paused and stared long at the Apollo, 
its marquee ablaze with winking, colored 
lights like a Christmas tree, in apprecia- 
tion of its contribution in form of count- 
less, pleasurable hours to the deaf and 
hard of hearing. Just as I took my leave, 
I saw deaf adults in the queuing line, their 
faces etched in eager anticipation of a 
carefree evening at the friendly theater. 
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Test your own answers in this ‘‘Quiz.”’ 

1. Q. At a recent regular meeting of 
a club, a motion to purchase expensive 
equipment was unanimously passed and, 
as the rules of the club require, referred 
to the budget committee. Supposing the 
committee finds the funds short or deems 
it unwise to spend the money, has the 
committee power to prevent or stop the 
treasurer from withdrawing the money 
{from the treasury to buy the desired equip- 
ment despite the fact that the club voted 
to purchase it? 

2. Q, Should every member of a club 
be notified by mail before a fund may be 
used for an unauthorized purpose? 

3. Q@. May the secretary be instructed 
to cast the ballot when only one member 
is nominated for each office and there are 
no more nominations offered from the 
floor. Our bylaws require the selection to 
be by ballot. 

4. Q. In case there is only one candi- 
date for each office may the president 
take a single vote by show of hands when 
our constitution states that the election 
shall be by ballot? 

5. Q. Suppose the total number of bal- 
lots is 40, of which Mr. A. received 20; 
Miss B, 19; and there are 2 blanks. Was 
Mr. A. elected, or were 21 votes necessary 
to elect? 

6. Q. Must the Chair recognize a mem- 
ber who may desire to make a nominat- 
ing speech? 

7. Q. Does it require a bylaw to author- 
ize a club to assess iis members in dues? 

8. Q. Should bylaws state who may ap- 
point committees? 

9. Q. Has a president the right to vote? 

10. Q. Should the recording secretary 
make complimentary remarks about the 
papers read or addresses delivered? 


Answers to Parliamentary 
Procedure 


1. A. The club did not order the treas- 
urer to buy equipment but accepted the 
recommendation to buy it. The recom- 
mendation was referred to the budget 
committee whose duty it is to study the 
advisability of spending the money. [f 
the committee deems it unwise to pur- 
chase the equipment, it should recommend 
against the expenditure. It is then up io 
the club to heed the objection or overrule 
it. If the club is not satisfied with the 
committee’s recommendation against 
spending the money, it may overrule the 
objection by a %4 vote, and then order 
the treasurer by majority vote to make 
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the purchase. However, if the committee 
approves the purchase, then the purchase 
could be made. 


Usually, an assembly (club meeting) has 
the right to order the purchase of equip- 
ment and no committee or board could 
properly obstruct the implement of the 
order. When it comes to payment (actual- 
ly the issuance of checks) no assembly 
has the right to ask, or order a treasurer, 
or anyone, to sign checks unless there are 
sufficient funds on deposit to cover the 
checks. Furthermore, there can properly 
be no disbursement (payment) beyond the 
appropriations provided in the budget. 


2. A. Yes. Every member must be 
given ample time to consider the matter 
before us of a fund may be authorized by 
a vote of the assembly. A board or a 
treasurer has no authority to use various 
funds as he may see fit. Each fund has 
its own specific purposes and cannot be 
applied to other uses without proper au- 
thorization. This is strictly in accordance 
with state laws governing ‘‘funds’’ for 
incorporated organizations especially to 
protect the rights of absent members. 


3. A. No. The election of officers must 
be by ballot as specified in the bylaws. 


4. A. No. The election must be by ballot 
as prescribed in the constitution, even if 
there is only one nominee for each office. 


5. A. Mr. A. was elected, because there 
were only 39 valid ballots, and Mr. A. re- 
ceived a majority. Blanks are not counted 
as ballots. 


6. Yes, unless the member, the nom- 
ination or the speech is clearly out of 
order. Members should be permitted to 
obtain the floor, make additional nomina- 
tions and present the qualifications of their 
candidates. In fact, general debate rele- 
vant to the eleciion is in order until the 
polls are opened. In other words, several 
members may make speeches advocating 
the election of the same candidate. The 
opponents, however, must NEVER attack 
a nominee. They should only make 
speeches in favor of their candidates. No 
derogatory remarks about any candidates 
are in order. Avoid personalities. 

Ty. Ae “Yes; 

8 A. Yes. 

9. A. Generally, the president does not 
vote, except when the vote is by ballot, 
or when there is a tie vote, he may vote 
if he wants to. 

10. A. No. The minutes should be a 
record of proceedings and should express 
facts, not reasons or opinions. 
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African Safari Pictures Shown At Rochester School 


By C. ALLAN DUNHAM, RSD ‘23 


The Rochester School for the Deaf’s 
beloved twins, ‘“May’’ and “June’’ Lyon 
(Mrs. Francis K. Remington and Mrs. 
John Van Voorhis), seem always to be 
doing something spectacular to attract 
their deaf friends’ interest and admiration. 

Four years ago it was May’s ‘“‘Vibrant 
Silence,’ the biography of their parents, 
which had just come off the press. And 
only recently they teamed to offer a 
showing of exotic and _ breath-takingly 
beautiful colored films of a three-week 
photographic safari in Africa. They gave 
the treat to an appreciate audience of chil- 
dren, staff and faculty members and 
alumni of the Rochester School, in the 
newly finished Forrester Hall’s dining 
room, Wednesday evening, June 4. 

Attired in their safari costumes includ- 
ing pith helmets or ‘“‘topis,’’ the two ever- 
young sisters narrated the account of the 
trip which they took for three weeks in 
September and October 1967 and showed 
the movies. The expedition was organ- 
ized and sponsored by the Seneca Zoolog- 
ical Society. There were nine other Ro- 
chesterians with them under the direction 
of Louis di Sabato, head of the Seneca 
Park Zoo. 

Of unusual interest to the travelers and 
their intent audience were the various 
‘“‘shots’’ and other medications they had 
to take to ward off smallpox, malaria, 
yellow fever and similar tropical ills. 
There is no known prevention or cure for 
sleeping sickness; therefore, their only 
safeguard against that was sleeping un- 
der mosquito netting and, during the day, 
the use of insect repellant to protect 
themselves from the bite of the tsetse 
flies. 

Once ‘‘May and June’”’ arrived in Africa, 
they secured an experienced guide, Angus 
Robertson, whom they called their great 
white hunter. They had arranged with 
Lindblad Travel, Inc., to take care of 
all hotel accommodations, plane tickets 
and other tedious details, so that they 
were free to concentrate on the pleasure 
and novelties of their trip. 

Leaving New York City, the twins told 
their enraptured audience, they cruised 
at an altitude of 33,000 feet in a BOAC 
jet for 21 hours. Their only stopovers 
were brief ones at London and Frankfurt, 
Germany, for refueling. 

In Nairobi they assembled five zebra- 
striped Volkswagens, all Microbuses, with 
native drivers. There were 25 in their 
party with five in each bus, plus driver. 

All in all, the entire three weeks’ ex- 
pedition was a great success. They iden- 
tified over 51 varieties of birds, from -the 
tiny Crimson Bishop to gigantic ostriches. 
At Treetops they saw an amusing family 
of warthogs and a long procession of Cape 
buffalo and impressive elephants and 
rhinos, all. converging at the waterhole 
and saltlick in front of the little hotel. 
Treetops is built 50 feet above the ground, 
supported by the branches of trees that 
grow right through the rooms. Sixty-five 
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SAFARI PROGRAM—Mrs. John Van Voorhis (June Lyon), left, and Mrs. Francis K. Remington (May Lyon) 


are shown in their African safari costumes and topis when they gave a program at the Rochester School 


for the Deaf in June. 


pounds of salt is sprinkled by the water- 
hole every day to attract the animals. 


Of the 24 national parks and game pre- 
serves, they visited eleven. These parks 
range in size from 50 to thousands of 
square miles. No shooting or molesting 
of the animals is permitted in these parks. 
The twins and other members of their 
party must have seen nearly 100,000 
animals and at least 45 different species. 
All the shooting was done with Kodaks 
as guns are not permitted in these parks. 

The only startling adventure, or, we 
might say, the nearest thing to a startling 
adventure they had, was when one of the 
Land Rovers, the very one our twins 
were riding in, broke down in the Ngoron- 
gora Crater (a 1,002-square mile one), and 
they. were marooned there for two and 


a half hours. Later, they learned that 
only an hour after they had gotten their 
bus to moving again, a lion killed a 
wildebeeste within six feet of the spot. 
At another time, Mrs. Remington was 
reprimanded by Captain Robertson for 
offering a leper some coins, as the vic- 
{ims of this horrible disease are justifi- 
ably discouraged from coming too close 
to tourists. 

The twins told their attentive audience 
that the impressive beauty and novelty 
of the African mountains, plains and vege- 
tation was absolutely beyond description. 
The movies they had to show bore them 
out. They said they were sorry they had 
few pictures of the natives, who are piti- 
fully ignorant and superstitious and seemed 
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Twenty ‘Graduate’ from Pilot Class .. . 


The Gabriel Richard Institute Program For Leadership 


“Il am only one, but | am one; | cannot do everything, but | can do something. What I can do, | will do.’ 


The foregoing inspiring words from the 
“‘battle-cry”’ of the people who have suc- 
cessfully completed the leadership course 
given by the Gabriel Richard Institute, a 
church-based organization that operates 
in about 12 areas in this country. Al- 
though developed for people with normal 
hearing, the course has already been 
taken successfully with the aid of in- 
terpreters by deaf people in Chicago and 
Detroit. The Chicago class was a _ pilot 
one, limited to 20 persons. Now that it 
has been proven effective, it is planned 
to set up additional classes for the deaf 
of Chicago in the fall of 1969. 


The idea of leadership training for rank 
and file deaf people in Chicago originated 
with Virgil Flathouse, acting director of 
the Institute for the Study of Exceptional 
Children and Adults, DePaul University, 
and William Langbauer of the Deaf Com- 
munity Project, Jewish Vocational Service. 
These men enlisted the support of the 
Chicago Federation of the Deaf, with 
which most local Chicago organizations 
of the deaf are affiliated. A planning com- 
mittee was formed under the chairman- 
ship of Robert Abene, a DePaul graduate 
student in special education. In the 
course of investigating the various ways 
in which a leadership program could be 
implemented, the existence of the Gabriel 
Richard Institute was discovered and _ it 
was decided to enroll deaf persons in a 
class on a trial basis. 


The fundamental GRI training program 
consists of a series of nine classes con- 
ducted by a trained instructor. The word 
“class’’ is not really appropriate to 
describe these meetings which often re- 
semble an election-eve campaign rally. 
This is the result of applying the theory 
that learning comes from taking positive 
action under guidance. 


Following this method, the instructor 
arranges for each participant to give a 
short talk at the very first meeting. This 
can be a terrifying experience for a per- 
son who had never before spoken to a 
group of any size. But when after stam- 
mering a few phrases before the -audi- 
ence, the novice sits down, he becomes 
aware of something more than his trem- 
bling knees and sweating palms. He had 
talked and people listened! They ap- 
plauded! It was possible! It could be 
done! Even by a frightened man or 
woman! 


A far more significant realization soon 
comes to the new student. As he regains 
his composure and listens to the other 
speakers reaching for words, he feels 
what they feel, trying to talk with them. 
He grows aware of other members of 
the class—people like himself, unskilled 
in expression. As this awareness changes 
from sympathy to encouragement to con- 
fidence, it reveals the secret of the method 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING CLASS FOR THE DEAF OF CHICAGO—Con 


ucted by the Gabriel Richard 


Institute, a pilot class limited to 20 persons was in session April 14-June 21 at DePaul University. Kneeling: 


Ralph Hinch (Olympic speaker and vice president), 


Casimer Fronczek. 
Alyce Gober, Janice Konsbruck, Helen Clark, 
second row: Bill Hayden (instructor), 
(interpreter), Annie Breslin, 
(teaching assistant), Mary Scharle. 

—individual development through group 
cooperation and encouragement. 

The classes are held weekly for three 
hours each. The first three sessions are 
devoted to building confidence, the next 
three emphasize conviction in speaking 
which comes from proper organization of 
the subject matter, while the last three 
are devoted to personality development 
so as to enable speakers to hold the at- 
tention of the audience. After each class, 
members by vote select the best speaker 
and the most-improved speaker for the 
evening, who receive awards. The class 
meets a tenth time for the ‘‘graduation”’ 
ceremonies. 


The ‘‘graduation’’ ceremonies are an 


Commission 
Offer Extended —: 


Cooperating Member (state) Associa- 


tions of the National Association of the 


Deaf can continue to earn $1.00 for 
each new subscription to THE DEAF 
AMERICAN (and 75c for each renewal) 
through December 31, 1969. The orig- 
inal offer was good until April 30, 1969. 


Audrey Butler (teaching assistant), Harry Strom, 


Standing, first row: Sol Deitch, Rev. Constance Elmes (interpreter), Vera Langford, 
Chris Konsbruck, 
Joe Schafer, 
Dave Kennedy (president), 


Minnie Kelly, 


Doris Strom. Standing 
Mary Schafer. 


Standing, last row: Donna Davis 
Fidel Martinez, Gertrude Deitch, Ruth Gilbert 


integral part of the course. Several classes 
“graduate” at the same time. Each class 
chooses its best speaker to compete with 
speakers from other classes. Each class 
makes a political-type demonstration, with 
prizes being awarded for the most ap- 
propriate and enthusiastic demonstration. 


The experience with the pilot class for 
the deaf of Chicago surpassed all expec- 
tations. Under the skilled leadership of 
William Hayden, whose energy and en- 
thusiasm was quickly caught by the class 
members, all who participated benefited 
greatly from the course. Mr. Hayden did 
not know the language of signs and had 
had no previous contact with the deaf. 
Nevertheless, he was able to communicate 
with great effectiveness with the class 
through the interpretation of Mrs. Donna 
Davis of the Jewish Vocational Service, 
who performed a remarkable job despite 
her relative lack of experience, and of 
the Rev. Constance Elmes, who has served 
as a minister to the deaf of Chicago for 
many years. 


The pilot class for the deaf began on 
April 14. It met in rooms provided by 
DePaul University. It was one of 14 
classes (but the only one for the deaf) 
started the same week in Chicago. The 
joint graduation ceremonies for all 14 
classes took place on June 21. The speaker 
for the deaf class, Ralph Hinch, placed 
third in the interclass competition—a very 
impressive feat! 
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Old WTG Shootin’ Off His Mouth! 


Come now, isn’t this a big surprise? 
We could not bear to see Jess Smith re- 
main on bended knees for too long a 
time, so here we are—and we wonder 
which party will be the first to holler 
“uncle!’’ 


But, since we are old friends, it is 
companionable that we start in the very 
beginning. It has indeed been a long 
time between slot machines at Las Vegas 
and that walk home had us all tuckered 
out. No sooner had we sent our hearing 
aid to the cleaners than did we begin 
to see what appeared to be dangling pieces 
of raw rope ends. They did not look one 
bit like those bikinis that caused Jerry 
Jordan to fall flat on his er-er-r ankle. 
Doc took one look at the ailing right eye 
to come up with the news that the retina 
had given out as a result of long ex- 
posure to no peace suits at the pools. 
His electric beam soon sealed things up 
nice and brown. We tell you that the pre- 
surgery ordeal of lying flat on the back, 
even eating from that position with the 
help of a nurse, was worse than losing 
a quarter or two to a machine that knew 
its business. We didn’t. It pays to look 
things straight out of one eye, that is, 
Medicare does. 

Did you ever read of the dear little 
lady who was carried away while attend- 
ing a revival meeting? She had a balcony 
seat, but got up to send her amens clear 
to the pulpit. She edged closer and closer 
to the protective railing when, all of a 
sudden, she lost her balance to go flying 
through space. Fortunately one _ foot 
caught in a massive light fixture, so there 
she was, swinging to and fro like a pen- 
dulum. The minister, with great presence 
of mind, shouted: ‘Let no man dare 
look behind lest he be stricken blind!’’ 
Pat, the Irishman, covered one of his 
eyes as he twisted his head to look back, 
saying, ‘“‘Begorra, I’ll risk one eye!’’ 


It is appropriate that we pick up the 
thread of the Las Vegas Story right here. 
Jess received a letter from Kay Moor- 
house who used to brighten the lights at 
LV. She took exception to our remark 
about the scarcity of churches outside of 
those sugar ’n’ spice cottages for the knot- 
tying business. She sent a booklet, along 
with the politest nose punching, which 
shows that over 125 churches exist to 
serve the greater LV area. How could we 
have been so blind as to have missed them 
or so deaf as to have not heard of them? 
If Kay will call off her bloodhounds we 
will beg her pardon, humbly and sincere- 
ly. And, if we ever decide to risk walk- 
ing all the way home again, we promise 
to stroll farther than a few blocks from 
our motel. 


We can blame that 110-degree weather 
which had tongues all but scraping the 
sidewalks. Even a _ block of footwork 
caused trouser legs to curl up way be- 
‘yond knock knees in utter despair, and 
that smoke which issued from the soles 
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of our shoes was the real McCoy. If you 
were there, you will easily understand 
how a country bumpkin could have over- 
looked even 1000 churches! 

Jess can now relax since we have re- 
lieved him of one of his many crosses. 
He can resume the popular indoor pastime 
of marking off each day on the calendar 
until the second edition of little 
Smiths come out. When we meet in Miami 
Beach, in 1972, Jess will be seen leading 
two charming tykes to the swimming pool 
filled. with Florida Indian River orange 
juice. By the by, this juice was repiped 
to MB from Las Vegas when many of the 
conventioneers experienced a_ state of 
panic all because juice began to ooze out 
of ears. 

Do you know that when we decided to 
hang up our fireman’s suit we imagined 
about the most exciting thing that could 
happen to us would be to be measured 
for a set of dentures, and that our prime 
subject of conversation would boil down 
to our floating kidney and loose liver! 
How wrong we were! Retirement cer- 
tainly does beat butting one’s head to a 
pulp against the chalkboards of a class- 
room. And, we got out of grading papers 
just when miniskirts were at their height. 
Now, you who have not yet called it quits, 
off to the salt mines while we test the left 
retina down at the pool! 

We guess you know that Minneapolis is 
all set to serve the NAD and its members 
in 1970. The committee is hard at work. 
It has told the mosquitoes to leave town 
immediately else it will sic Gordon Allen 
and his black cigar on them. The NAD 
hotel will be a step just this side of heaven 


July 5 - 26,1970 
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—the step lacking is the fact you will be 
expected to call at the cashier’s desk be- 
fore you leave. Nothing is perfect, is it? 

Lest we be accused of being an old 
hopeless sinner we want you good people 
to know we really like this: 


“Our Father, we give Thee thanks for 
courageous, resourceful, God-fearing for- 
bears who labored to leave us a land of 
opportunity and a heritage of plenty. 


“But now we ask for redemption for a 
craven, cringing generation of undiscip- 
lined people who think they should pray 
only in secret, if at all, and to whom pub- 
lic acknowledgement of Thy great mercy 
is a violation of their self-styled consti- 
tutional freedom. 


“We are so troubled by demands that 
we apologize for the very things that made 
our nation respected, by having to de- 
fend the teachings of honesty, industry 
and patriotism from a noisy handful of 
unbelievers. 


“So, Lord, while we give Thee thanks 
for Thy past goodness to us, we ask these 
blessings for today and tomorrow. We 
pray for pride in our heritage. We pray 
for gumption to ridicule and to laugh down 
and destroy those who would tear apart 
our hard won institutions. 


“And we pray for backbone to defend, 
every day, the basic principles established 
by our founding fathers. If they disap- 
pear, we. will leave our children to live 
in a wilderness of doubt and frustration in- 
stead of a land of hope. 

“O, Lord, give us strength.”’ 

We have just learned that a dirty bird 
is a chicken that uses fowl language. And 
you have just learned it is a waste of 
time to read this far with 

WTG! 


D.’s << 


Aug. 7 - 28, 1970 
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On July 1, 1969, Dr. Edward C. Merrill, 
Jr., became the fourth president of Gal- 
laudet College. He succeeded Dr. Leon- 
ard M. Elstad, who became president of 
the college in 1945. 


Dr. Merrill received his A.B. in English 
from the University of North Carolina in 
1942; his M.S. in educational administra- 
tion and supervision from the University 
of Tennessee in 1945; and his Ph.D. in 
educational administration from Peabody 
College for Teachers in 1953. 


Prior to his appointment to Gallaudet 
College, Dr. Merrill was dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Tennessee. 


Richard M. Phillips, dean of students 
at Gallaudet College, received his doctor 
of education degree from the University 
of Maryland at its June 1969 commence- 
ment. Dr. Phillips is the first deaf grad- 
uate of Gallaudet to achieve this dis- 
tinction. 


Judy Gough, who received her B.A. de- 
gree in sociology at the May 1969 com- 
mencement exercises of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, is one of six summer interns em- 
ployed in the office of U.S. Senator Bob 
Dole (R-Kansas). 


Under this internship training program, 
college students are selected on the basis 
of scholarship to serve as student assist- 
ants in the office of a Member of Con- 
gress during the summer months. 


Speaking of Judy, Senator Dole said, 
“We have made no effort to separate Judy 
from any part of the intern program . . 
she’s just one of us.” 

* A * 
Gallaudet College is holding summer in- 


stitutes in Science and Mathematics for 
qualified teachers of the deaf. 


The Science Institute,, an eight-week 
seminar, June 23 to August 15, if offered 
to all who teach science in grades 3 to 12. 


The Mathematics Institute, a six-week 
seminar, June 30 to August 8, is offered 
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Office of Public Relations, 7th St. and Florida 


At Gallaudet College 


Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002 


‘E’ AS IN ‘DOLE’—Judy Gough and Senator Bob Dole of Kansas are shown practicing the manual alphabet. 
Miss Gough has been serving as an interne in Senator Dole’s office during the summer, along with several 


hearing college students from Kansas. 


to teachers of all levels, kindergarten 


through grade 12. 


Both institutes are sponsored by the 
Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


Paul McComb, a sociology major from 
Kent, Wash., has been elected grand rajah 
(president) of Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
of Gallaudet College. He will serve dur- 
ing the academic year 1969-70. 


Also elected to office in the fraternity 
were Kaye Francis Peacock of Jefferson, 
Ia., as Kamoos (vice president); Isaac 
Jack Pakula of Rego Park, N.Y., as Tahd- 
heed (recording secretary); Brian Malz- 
kuhn of San Mateo, Calif., as Abbah Gan- 
esa (corresponding secretary); and John 
Yeh of Gaithersburg, Md., as Mukhtar 
(treasurer). 


Kappa Gamma Fraternity, founded at 
Gallaudet College in 1901, is the oldest 
Greek letter organization on the campus. 
It stresses leadership and scholarship and 
has numerous chapters throughout the 
country. 

Joseph M. Benedetto, a government ma- 
jor from Metairie, La., has been elected 
editor-in-chief of the Buff and Blue, official 
student newspaper at Gallaudet College. 

The Buff and Blue, named for the col- 
lege colors, is the oldest student publica- 
tion on campus. During the college year, 
it consists of a monthly edition for both 


on and off campus distribution, and a lit- 
erary number, the Manus, containing orig- 
inal poetry and prose by Gallaudet stu- 
dents. 


Four other students were elected to top 
positions on the Buff and Blue staff. They 
are: Madan Vasishta of Delhi, India, who 
will serve as associate editor; Rodney 
Nunn of Santa Ana, Calif., as managing 
editor; Byron Cantrell of Carrollton, Ga., 
as business manager; and Marianne Sas- 
seen of Fordland, Mo., as editor of the 
Manus. 


An additional 55 studen‘s will assist Mr. 
Benedetto. These include columnists, re- 
porters, copy editors and members of the 
business staff. 


Gallaudet College registered 145. stu- 
dents at its summer school for under- 
graduate students. The session was held 
from May 26 through July 3. 


SUBSCRIPTION COMPLAINTS 


Complaints regarding subscriptions to 
THE DEAF AMERICAN should be sent 
to Robert F. Lindsey, Circulation Man- 
ager, THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. 


Box 1127, Washington, D. C. 20013. Re- 
mittances for subscriptions should be 
sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN, Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, 2025 Eye 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 
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Bishop Sheen Addresses 
New York ICDA Conference 


NEW YORK STATE ICDA CONFERENCE—When the New York State International Catholic Association of 
the Deaf Conference was held in Rochester, June 7-8, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen (second from left) was the 


banquet speaker. 
Erdle and Miss Elizabeth O’Brien, interpreter. 

Selecting the language of signs as his 
theme, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen told more 
than 150 persons attending the first New 
York State Conference of the International 
Catholic Deaf Association held on June 
7-8 in Rochester that ‘‘Christ is the Sign 
of God.” 


The Church, the Bishop added, is the 
continuing sign of Christ and God in to- 
day’s world. He spoke at the conference 
dinner Saturday evening, June 7. 


Conference sessions, under the direction 
of ICDA Third Vice President Guy J. 
Lively of Toronto, Canada, were held at 
King’s Prep School. Hosts were members 
of Rochester Chapter No. 12 of which 
Father Thomas M. Erdele is moderator. 


At the left is John O’Brien, toastmaster. 


At Msgr. Sheen’s right are Father Thomas 


He is also chaplain at the Rochester 
School for the Deaf and of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. Also 
present were ICDA President John Carroll 
of New Jersey and New York State Secre- 
tary George Konrady who arranged the 
conference. 


Officers of Chapter No. 12 include Mor- 
gan K. Fenley, president; Paul Poteralski, 
vice president; Mrs. Eleanor Baribault, 
secretary, and John G. O’Brien, treas- 
urer. 


Vernon Hicks was chairman of the din- 
ner committee, and Mrs. Betty DiMento 
handled luncheon arrangements. Leading 
the national anthem at the dinner was 
Mrs. Robert Panara.—Jim Herron. 


At a regional meeting of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in Indianapolis, I had the op- 
portunity to visit the Crossroads Rehabili- 
tation Center, which has a national repu- 
tation. I identiifed one deaf man who was 
doing assembly work and a deaf girl who 
was typing form letters. The so-called 
deaf program is in cooperation with--the 
Indiana School for the Deaf and a deaf 
counselor is: in charge—‘‘vocational and 
psychological testing, work adjustment, 
counseling, placement and job follow-up.” 

ise ean ok 

I cannot resist mentioning a rumor that 
the Flint Association of the Deaf will go 
to a country club setting. At least the 
club leadership is considering moving 
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Stalling Along... 


By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing and Speech 
124 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 


from a downtown second floor location to 
a beautiful new location outside of the 
city. Such a step would greatly improve 
the community image of the typical deaf 
man and this could be the beginning of 
something wonderful. The Flint deaf are 
to be congratulated for just considering 
such a good idea. 

Do you know what ASL stands for? 

American sign language. 
% * * 

A Cuban-born girl of eighteen is a stu- 
dent of foreign languages though she was 
deafened at four. Sent to Miami by her 
parents, she thought that Spanish was the 
only language. In addition to her native 


Spanish, she speaks English and French 
and is now tackling German and Chinese. 

‘Her teachers have expressed amaze- 
ment over her ability to learn even diffi- 
cult shadings of French pronunciation from 
lip formations. 

“Last spring, Vicky finished high school. 
She plans to attend Barry College in Mi- 
ami and study languages and hopes to 
get a job with the State Department some 
day.’’—Pontiae Press 


“Albert Camus said ‘‘There is no more 
dreadful punishment than futile and hope- 
less labor.’ This is true—almost. Per- 
haps a less enviable state is the inability 
to perform any form of labor and to lose 
one’s identity as a human being. 

“This is where the widespread rehabili- 
tation community—physicians, counselors, 
therapists, psychiatrists and job special- 
ists—have taken a leaf from the book of 
medicine. No matter how much is done 
from a mechanical standpoint, the dis- 
abled person must feel that someone ac- 
tually cares about him as an individual. 
The whole man approach serves the pa- 
tient best by understanding him and _ his 
entire environment—his biology, person- 
ality, social groups and his culture. 

“From the time he is examined by a 
physician until he shakes hands with his 
employer, the rehabilitation process is 
centered on helping the handicapped per- 
son help himself.’’-—Mary E. Switzer 

Bg og ie 

A stranger looks for a familiar face; a 
friendly face. 

One of the school magazines made a 
good point, indicating that reading should 
not be used as an instrument to teach 
vocabulary, speech or language. 


bP * 


At this writing I am in a storage area 
of-our office. The executive committee 
of our board of directors is in session in 
my office and applicants for my position 
are being interviewed. I have a feeling 
that as a result of this meeting I am go- 
ing to lose my job. 


pS REA RNS SE OREN RS AES PS RT IND 


THE LAW AND THE DEAF 
(Student Edition) 


This book is based on actual 
legal cases involving the deaf. 
It explains the law in a way 
that is easy for everyone to 
understand. It’s interesting 
and helpful. 


Every deaf person should read 
it. Price $1.00. Order from 


LOWELL J. MYERS 
Attorney at Law 


1060 W. North Shore 
Chicago, Ill. 60626 
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Lawrence Newman 


Who's Kidding Whom? 


By MRS. DONNA PFETZING, Guest Columnist 


My daughter and I are part of the sta- 
tistics of the 1965 rubella epidemic. Her 
deafness was verified at age two and 
since then a great many things have al- 
tered our lives. I am writing this article 
not because I feel I am the best qualified 
to do so, but because I am motivated by 
two ideas. 


First, I am grateful to all the parents 
of older deaf children who extended their 
hands in friendship that I might learn 
from their years of experience. I believe 
parents must help one another. 


Second, I would like to spare others, 
even if it is only one person, the agony 
and concern I tortured myself with for 
many months before metamorphosing from 
a strictly oral practitioner, to one who 
presents language through signing and 
fingerspelling and lipreading and audi- 
torily, all simultaneously. 

I don’t know if it would be correct to 
say my dilemma was caused by misinfor- 
mation, or lack of information, but either 
way it is terribly wrong for a parent to 
become so entangled in this constant, 
foolish war of ‘‘oralism’’ versus ‘“‘manual- 
ism.”’ 

Ask yourself, who is kidding whom, 
when an orally oriented clinic tells you it 
is normal to feel guilty upon discovering 
your child is deaf. And the clinic says 
it is there to help you adjust to the prob- 
lems you will have to face as a parent. 
Then, in the same breath, it adds to that 
guilt by inferring that if you don’t fol- 
low their means and methods of communi- 
cation you have again failed—by not giv- 
ing your child the best possible start into 
a hearing world. 


Are we as parents, seeking direction 
and guidance for our deaf children, be- 
ing intimidated into behaving like ostriches 
with our heads buried in the sand, unable 
to see the light of day in that position? 
Are we to sit by and watch our children 
falling farther and farther behind their 
hearing peers and do nothing about it be- 
cause manual communication is a dirty 
word synonymous with failure? 

Unfortunately, we must continue this 
guilt syndrome a step further, to the time 
when your child is thirteen or so. By 
now, for the majority of deaf children, 
it is all too apparent that he has been 
significantly retarded educationally  be- 
cause of our insistence upon only oral 
input of language. Now, how are we go- 
ing to live with those guilty feelings? 


Well, the easy way out, and perhaps the 
only way we can accept it ourselves, is 
to transfer the blame back to the clinic 
or teacher who started us on that oral 
road in the first place. 


But to blame the orally trained teach- 
ers for teaching orally is unjustified. We 
are, one and all, products of our exper- 
iences. I have a tremendous amount of 
respect for some of the oral teachers in 
our day school programs who impress 
me as enthusiastic, dedicated people who 
sincerely want the best for our children. 
The trouble comes from their—and there- 
fore our—lack of experience with many 
things I am inclined to believe might 
slightly modify or even radically change 
teaching techniques. 


How many oral teachers of preschool 
deaf children have worked with the high 
school age child? How many have any 
real knowledge of manual communica- 
tion? How many hearing teachers have 
associated with deaf teachers and have 
had a chance to sit down and discuss 
with them their views on the _ subject 
of teaching the deaf? After all, who should 
be in a better position to know than those 
who have had a lifelong experience with 
deafness? I’m afraid the answers to all 
these questions are not very many; cer- 
tainly not enough! 


I think the strictly oral teacher, who 
has succeeded beautifully in a structured 
classroom situation, should go and sit in 
a living room with a parent whose ex- 
uberant three-year-old comes bursting in 
and, upon seeing his mother, wants to tell 

. wants to ask... wants to know... 
and can’t! Maybe that teacher would have 
second thoughts about the advantages of 
a strictly oral education if she knew this 
occurred time and time again at the 
home level where the control falls apart 
and, because of the lack of communica- 
tion, the parent is sorely hurt and the 
child seriously frustrated. 


There is great emphasis today upon de- 
fining a deaf child as a normal child who 
has a hearing loss. Well, I wonder, how 
much frustration, how much misunder- 
standing, how much unsucceeding a deaf 
child can take before he becames an ab- 
normal child with a hearing loss? 


Too many of us make the mistake of 
thinking the clinic or the teacher has 
to be right because they are the profes- 
sionals in the field. Wake up, parents! 
No one is infallible. It’s time we stopped 


shoving the blame on their shoulders and 
accepted a little responsibility for making 
these decisions ourselves. You are the 
best judge of your child. Simply by living 
with him, you know that child better than 
anyone else ever will, and if you are dis- 
satisfied, you must stand up and say so. 


It is our responsibility to see to it that 
our children get a good education regard- 
less of what we’ve been told to expect. 
It is our right to go out and fight for 
that education, and it is our duty to be 
informed on any and all subjects which 
might prove valuable to them. This in- 
cludes mechanical advancements such as 
hearing aids and speech indicators. This 
includes the parental participation in pre- 
paring and administering lesson plans and 
auditory stimuli. This includes being 
aware of the advantages in methods of 
communication both “‘oral’’ and ‘‘manual’’ 
and what-have-you. 


All aspects of education have a great 
deal to teach the parent who has a de- 
sire to learn. Of course, residual hearing 
must be trained to be useful, and, of 
course, for the deaf adult not to feel lim- 
ited to his deaf world he must have a 
working command of lipreading and un- 
derstandable speech. I have never heard 
this disputed even by the deaf them- 
selves. 


What I do wish disputed is the old wives’ 
(maybe I should say ‘‘teachers’’’) tale 
that learning manual communication will 
ruin the young child’s speech. This is 
erroneous and surely belongs alongside 
the stories of black cats bringing bad luck. 
The only difference is that believing this 
about manual communication can serious- 
ly distort your child’s educational, social 
and emotional development, whereas hav- 
ing a prejudice against black cats never 
really harmed anyone except, perhaps, 
the unfortunate kitty. 


Manual communication, as used with 
my four-year-old, is fast, effective and 
efficient. It makes use of the child’s na- 
tural ability and desire to pantomime to 
give him language in every meaningful 
situation. It shows good English with 
every part and particle intact. 


I must interject here that the traditional 
language of signs does not do this. But 
in this day of new and improved products, 
we also have a new and improved sign 
system. The signs I refer to are taught 
by David A. Anthony of the Anaheim 
Union High School District in the Adult 
Education Class, Anaheim, California, 
and is used in that District’s Hearing Im- 
paired Program. Using the traditional and 
time-honored language of signs as a 
foundation, Mr. Anthony and his colleagues 
have added to and built upon that founda- 
tion a magnificent House of English. By 
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that I mean every word spoken, every 
verb tense, every article is seen clearly 
and precisely when one interprets a word, 
a phrase, a sentence. Each word is in 
proper syntactical order and _ signed 
verbatim. 


Therefore, I expect my child to learn 
correct English by seeing it used over 
and over again in general usage—just as 
a hearing child learns English by hearing 
it repeatedly in conversation—and not as 
a frustrating (for both the teacher and 
the taught) classroom subject. I have 
found this innovative sign system to be 
the catalyst that turns the slow learner 
into the quiz kid, the temper tantrums 
into memories and the many hours of 
lessons into something which finally re- 
semble true two-day communication. 


Signing relieves the distraught parents 
so they can give a little attention to the 
needs of that normal child who wants love 
and understanding, who wants to share 
the world of his parents, and who wants 
to be able to share his world with them. 
A child needs to develop by playing and 
working, having friends and comradeship, 
being disciplined, building confidence, 
having independence and self-esteem, find- 
ing security and happiness. If you stop 
to think about it, none of these needs is 
dependent upon speech—just communica- 
tion. 


So if you can’t tell your preschool child: 
“I’m going to the store. Do you want to 
come?” because you're still working on 
his being able to lipread ‘‘red shoe’’— 
then I say, ‘Think twice, parents.’ Have 
a little confidence in your own ability to 
judge your child’s communication skills. 
If you’re unhappy with his progress, don’t 
let anyone tell you you are wrong to 
consider manual communication, or that 
it is only used as a last resort, or to 
wait four or five years before starting it, 
to give your child a chance. You may 
be losing the only real chance he has. 
It is your child: it is your decision. Get 
the facts—from those who have been 
through the mill—the deaf themselves— 
and make it an intelligent decision based 
on understanding—not bias. 


You have nothing to lose by enrolling 
in a manual communications class just 
to see what signing and fingerspelling 
have to offer; perhaps you will discover 
your child has everything to gain. 


To dream the impossible dream is fine, 
for what becomes of the dreamer with- 
out a goal? But to dream to the extent 
of living in a world of fantasy in which 
reality is overlooked is foolhardy. 


To make your impossible dream the 
acquisition of speech and speechreading 
for the deaf child is wonderful, but if the 
result of that dream is speech with noth- 
ing to say, language without concept or 
understanding and knowledge limited to a 
fourth grade education, was that dream 
really a dream or did it somehow turn 
into a nightmare which limits the deaf 
adult socially and intellectually in a far 
greater capacity than just the loss of a 
dream ever would? 
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REGIONAL CENTERS SERVING DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN—Congress has authorized establishment of 


eight regional Centers to serve deaf-blind children in 41. states. 


Five of the centers—Alabama_ Institute 


for the Deaf and Blind, Talladega; California State Department of Education, Sacramento; Perkins School 
for the Blind, Watertown, Mass.; New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, Bronx; Washington 


State School for the Blind, Vancouver—are operational. 


The other three—Michigan State School for the 


Blind, Lansing; Callier Hearing and Speech Center, Dallas, Texas; Colorado State Department of Education, 


Denver—are in the planning stage. 
neighboring states. 


nin é ‘The map above shows how the Centers have been set up to serve 
Administration will be through the Division of Educational Services of the Bureau of 


Education for the Handicapped, directed by Dr. Frank B. Withrow. The national program will be supervised 


by Dr. Donald R. 
and Services for Deaf-Blind Children. 


Calvert, chief of Project Centers Branch, and Robert Dantona, Coordinator of Centers 


From A Parent’s Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


A report from Berkeley .. . 


“T left my heart in San Francisco!”’ 
Now I understand where the writer of this 
song got his inspiration. The San Fran- 
cisco Bay area is something else and I 
wish that you could have all been there 
with me. The campus of the Berkeley 
school must be one of the most beautiful 
of any school for the deaf in the world. 
On a clear day the students can look out 
across the entire bay area and such a 
view couldn’t help but inspire them. My 
visit was most enjoyable and I would 
like to thank the people connected with 
the Berkeley school, who worked so hard 
to make the CAID meeting a success. 
Thanks to all of you—and congratulations 
on a job well done! 

Also a big thanks and ‘‘God bless you!” 
to Miss Nanette Fabray, who rearranged 
her very busy schedule so that she could 
share the last evening of the convention 
with her deaf friends. A truer friend or 
more effective fighter for our deaf citi- 
zens would be hard to find. We all love 
you, Nanette. 

The first National Parents Organization 
met before the conference. It was de- 
cided that the original planning commit- 
tee would continue as a temporary execu- 
tive board with Roy Holcomb serving as 
chairman. Mrs. Bonnie Pierce was ap- 
pointed secretary and Mrs. Marie Rankin 


as treasurer. The membership was di- 
vided into 10 geographical regions with the 
hope that regional meetings can be held. 
The next national parent convention is 
scheduled for 1971 in Little Rock, Ark. 

While in California, I stayed on the 
campus of the Berkeley school and at- 
tended some of the CAID meetings. I 
enjoyed the opportunity to observe these 
conferences and only wish that it would 
have been possible to attend all of them. 
Since many of the activities were held 
simultaneously, this of course was im- 
possible. The thing that pleased me most 
at the conference was the realization that 
many educators support total communi- 
cation as a way to solve some of our 
problems of education of the deaf. I feel 
safe in predicting that the next few years 
will see many changes in the educational 
programs for our deaf children. But please 
don’t misunderstand me—I don’t mean 
that we can sit back and wait for this to 
happen. We must all dedicate ourselves 
to working a little harder, a little longer 
and with a little more enthusiasm because 
with the goal in sight we can’t afford to 
give up the battle. So come on—let’s all 
push together and our deaf boys and girls 
will have their day in the sun. 

At the Communicative Skills Program 
board meeting, held in San Francisco, I 
learned of a tremendous nationwide de- 
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mand for manual communication classes. 
It seems impossible that all of the re- 
quests for materials and classes can be 
supplied, but every effort is being made 
to expand the program so that more peo- 
ple can learn to communicate with our 
deaf citizens. 

I arrived in Berkeley on June 20 to 
attend a COSD board meeting. This or- 
ganization is really maturing fast. Con- 
sidering the fact that the COSD is only 
two years old, it is all the more amazing 
to look at their accomplishments. During 
the past two years this organization has 
grown in stature and has gained respect 
and support. 

I made a discovery while I was in Cali- 
fornia that I would like to share with you. 
During the COSD board meeting we were 
invited to comment on the organization 
and our own personal view of its goals 
and its accomplishments. As a_ board 
member and as the mother of a deaf son 
I welcomed this opportunity to express my 
feelings about the COSD. For many years 
I have been involved in work for the deaf. 
When my son was three, I began by be- 
coming an officer in a parents’ group in 
Evansville, Ind. Since that time I have 
been president of two parents’ groups, 
have served in the capacity of legislative 
chairman, editor of a parent newsletter, 
etc. All of this time I was working for 
the deaf. 


Then a year ago last April I attended 
my first board meeting for the Communi- 
cative Skills Program. Following immedi- 
ately on the heels of this board meeting 
I was elected to serve as a board mem- 
ber-at-large of the Council of Organiza- 
tions Serving the Deaf. Just after attend- 
ing my first COSD board meeting, I was 
asked to work with the Junior NAD. In 
trying to find the words to help me ex- 
press my feelings about the COSD at the 
California meeting, it occurred to me that 
the reason I had enjoyed all of my work 
during the past year, was because now I 
was working with the deaf, not for the 
deaf. There is a great difference! When 
you work for the deaf you ofien feel that 
you are alone and that no one really cares 
about your deaf child. Problems seem to 
pile one on the top of the other, until 
you can’t see a way over or through to 
the goals of better education, better vo- 
cational opportunities, and better under- 
standing of the handicap of deafness. 
But you know what—it is a different 
story when you are working with the 
deaf, when you know that you stand side 
by side with some of our deaf citizens 
and that they are working with you— 
that they understand your frustration— 
and that they respect you for what you 
are trying to do. Well, it seems that you 
get a second wind. Your determination 
to succeed grows stronger and the path 
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before you seems to straighten a little. 
When deaf people march with you, you 
can dare to dream the impossible dream! 

There are some organizations serving 
the deaf that have not yet discovered 
the joys of working with the deaf, rather 
than for the deaf. Few, if any, deaf peo- 
ple are on their boards of directors, and 
even less often do you find a deaf person 
serving as an officer. Perhaps this is 
just because there is such a great need 
for deaf leaders that there aren’t enough 
to go around, or perhaps it is because 
these organizations have not realized that 
a new day is dawning. Deaf leaders are 
emerging all over the nation. Capable 
and interested deaf men and women are 
making their presence known and felt in 
many areas. It is time that we stopped 
patronizing the deaf and invite them to 
become full-fledged participants in our 
efforts to solve the problems of deafness! 

I am deeply honored that our deaf citi- 
zens have invited me to march _ beside 
them. I gain new strength for the days 
ahead when I can touch shoulders with 
deaf men and women. The future seems 
brighter because hands of friendship have 
been extended to me from the deaf world. 
| only hope that by working WITH them— 
not FOR them-—that | might be able to 
help and encourage my deaf friends as 
much as they have helped and encouraged 
me. 


to 


California... 


Homer and Ida Mae Moulder spent a 
month visiting friends and family in var- 
ious parts of Texas, Kansas and Missouri. 
En route home they stopped in Santa Bar- 
bara at the home of Ida Mae’s daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, Rose Marie and Johnnie 
Razo; however, the happy reunion turned 
to tragedy when Johnnie collapsed and 
died just four hours after their arrival. 
In high spirits and apparent good health, 
Johnnie was preparing to fly to Dallas on 
business that evening. Death came as a 
result of a ruptured brain artery and 
Johnnie was buried in San Pedro. Rose 
Marie will be moving back to Huntington 
Beach to be near her mother and Homer 
soon. Homer retired just the other week 
after more than 22 years with Airesearch. 

Carrying the LosA Club banner at the 
recent Seattle Bowling tourney were Mike 
Korach, West Wilson, Curtis Pasley, Henry 
Barnes and Milton Miller. Milton, by the 
way, was elected PCDBA vice president. 
Out of the 36 top teams entering the tour- 
nament, the LACD boys placed 21st, which 
isn’t too bad, all things considered! The 
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Downey team won the championship due 
to the bowling prowess of Steward John- 
son, Amadeo Fajardeo, Ernest Holmes, 
Curtis VanDenburg and Virgil Luczak, 
whose total of 2931 added up to quite a 
lot of ‘‘timber.’’ Los Angeles will host 
the 1972 PCDBA tourney and a commit- 
tee will be chosen anon to get the show 
on the road. The year 1972 promises to 
be quite a year for bowling buffs, what 
with the National ABC bowlfest slated 
for Long Beach in April of that year 
and the local convention bureau estimates 
at least 30,000 will participate. 


Fred Collins firmly bolted the door of 
his print shop in North Long Beach Fri- 
day, June 27, and he and Sadie departed 
for Chicago and the July 3-5 National Deaf 
Bowling Association tournament. Also go- 
ing to Chicago were Billy Spears, Charles 
Vanole and Bill Armstrong. 

Commemorating its founding 55 years 
ago, in 1914, the Sunshine Charity Circle 
of Los Angeles held a well-attended ban- 
quet June 4 in the Lutheran Parish Hall. 
Responsible for the happy gathering were 
Mrs. Ollie Hill and her committee. Espe- 
cially delightful was Mrs. McGann’s lively 


rendition of ‘““Yankee Doodle.”’ With Mrs. 
Hilda White taking the helm as new 
president, we foresee another successful 
year for the Circle. 


Odean Rasmussen has put off his re- 
tirement until next year, after which he 
will probably live the life of Riley with 
his fishing pole and camping gear. Re- 
cent “‘retirees’’ Everett Rattan and Charles 
Marsh, on the other hand, say that they 
are finding it rather difficult to adjust 
to a life of ease, so to speak. Everett 
and Charles retired due to disability. 
Take heart, fellas, you’re the envy of a 
lot of guys whose noses are still pressed 
to the grindstone! 


Mrs. Irene Wearne, of Medford, Ore., 
came to Los Angeles June 4. She was 
a guest of Charlotte Pringle and Abbie 
Stokes at Pilgrim Towers and greatly en- 
joyed her sojourn among so many nice 
folks. Irene departed June 26, amid re- 
luctant farewells, and we bet Medford 
will seem a dull and lonely place after 
those lively three weeks in LosA. Come 
again, soon! 

Lawrence Richardson, 77, of 1207 S. 
Vermont Ave., was killed instantly May 
30 after his car stalled on railroad tracks 
in San Clemente and was struck by a 
train. Witnesses said Lawrence was at- 
tempting to start the car when the crash 
occurred. 


After many years employment with the 
Broadway Department Store, Mrs. Wag- 
ner tells us she recently retired and has 
since undergone foot surgery, an_ail- 
ment that had plagued her for a long, 
long time. In fact, she had been under 
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treatment for years... 
for the WRONG FOOT! 

David Laird Evans, son of Mrs. Gilbert 
‘“‘Foggie’’ Evans, was married April 19 
with a huge throng of relatives, friends 
and well-wishers attending the lovely cere- 
mony. David is now at Fort Ord under- 
going six months of basic training and 
plans to resume his classes at SFVSC 
this fall. 

Coastguardsman John E. Fail and wife, 
Carla, along with dog, cat and other bag- 
gage, flew out of Ontario airport June 
13 bound for Seattle where they spent a 
few days before flying on to Juneau, 
Alaska. Johnny will spend the next three 
years at the Coast Guard Rescue Com- 
munications Center in Juneau, the same 
position he held the past three years at 
the RCC in downtown Long Beach and in 
Honolulu before that. With 12 years’ 
service behind him, Johnny says it’s ‘12 
down and 8 to go.’”’ Carla, an accountant 
with the Libby Glassware Corporation, «also 
secured a transfer so all’s well with them. 
Johnny’s dad, another man-of-the-sea, 
took it all in stride though Jerry came 
down with a bad case of the ‘‘weeps” and 
admits that the ten-pins looked slightly 
blurred during the big SCMBDA bowling 
tournament that Friday night . . . moth- 
ers being what they are! 

Phil and Doris Helliwell sent postcards 
from New Orleans and then came back 
home to tell us all about their trip and 
the cruise up the Mississippi River aboard 
the M.V. Mark Twain which closely re- 
sembles the old sternwheel river packets 
of yesteryear. They had to cut their va- 
cation short and fly back to Gardena in 
time for Doris to bowl with the InterCity 
League champs in the annual SCMBDA 
meet June 13, else they’d still be cruising 
down the river through the scenic bayou 
country of southern Louisiana. 

It is with much sorrow that we record 
the death of Louis Ballestero on June 10. 
Louis suffered from diabetes for many 
years. Burial services were held in Nor- 
walk. 


and says it was 


Although they’ve lived in SouCal a great 
many years, Ben and Mary Mendoza got 
their first look-see at the bright lights of 
Las Vegas over the Memorial Day week- 
end. The Edwin Silvas go over quite often 
and, learning that Ben and Mary had 
never been there, the Silvas took them 
along and we hear that the four enjoyed 
a lively weekend amidst the slot ma- 
chines. Incidentally, the Mendozas are 
new grandparents of a baby boy born to 
daughter Rosemary and son-in-law Eddie. 
What’s more, Eddie and Rosemary live 
right next door and, since Mary is a 
first-time grandmother, she babysits and 
loves it! 


Patricia (Wilson) Zinkowich has moved 
back to California from Alaska and is 
making her home in Concord while friend 
husband is at work in a new oil field in 
North Slope, Alaska, which will probably 
keep him busy for about a year. Every 
six weeks he plans to fly down to Concord 
where he will spend two weeks with Pat 
and their young brood. 


Charlotte (Mrs. Earl) Harmonson of 
Las Vegas came to town in late June 
accompanied by daughter, Wanda. They 
visited their son, Jerry, and family and 
dropped in at the new Golden West Club 
in South Gate as guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Waverly Dyke. 


Fred Schreiber and wife Kit flew into 
Inglewood June 15 to spend a week as 
guests of Herb and Ruby Schreiber (no 
relation though it’s hard to believe) and 
for a week of ‘‘just resting.’’ However, 
their week of rest got off to a fast start 
within hours of their arrival. Herb and 
Ruby gave a cocktail party that same 
evening at which folks gave Fred and 
Kit a rousing welcome, folks like Roger, 
Bob and Lil Skinner; C. Allmandinger and 
Mary Thompson; Lois Elliott; Mr. and 
Mrs. David Balacaier and Mr. Slotnick; 
Jerry Fail; George Elliott; Alfred Son- 
nenstrahl; David Anthony; Ruby’s daugh- 
ter Linda; and Herb’s daughter Nancy 
and husband. 


Ruby presided over the ‘‘eatables’’ and 
Herb the ‘‘potables.’’ Fred took over the 
most comfortable chair he could find and 
remained there most of the evening, 
chiming in once in a while as Kit led 
the Sing-Along; we read messages on the 
TTY and nosed around Herb’s office; duly 
admired the tiny patch of green that 
Herb calls a lawn; and listened in while 
Lil and Bob’s dinner invitation turned 
into a summit conference! After a week 
of go-go-go, the eastern Schreibers bade 
the western Schreibers a fond farewell 
and flew back home to NAD chores. 


The new Golden West Club in South 
Gate opened in mid-April and almost any 
evening you'll find a group of friends 
gathered there. Most of you have prob- 
ably already visited the club but we 
have been asked to remind you that busi- 
ness hours are from 5 p.m. to midnight on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays; 5 
p.m. to 2 a.m. on Fridays; and from 
2 p.m. until 2 a.m. on Saturdays. The 
club is open on Sundays when announced 
beforehand. 


Plans for the California Association of 
the Deaf convention are complete and the 
program about ready for the _ printers. 
Have you bought your combination tickets 
yet? Made your hotel reservations yet? 
Lil’s in Massachusetts and won’t be home 
until August 11. Meanwhile her commit- 
tee is handling all the loose ends and 
here’s hoping to meet up with you at 
the Statler Hilton Aug. 27-Sept. 1. And 
don’t forget the bowling tournament sched- 
uled for August 30... see Janice Chis- 
holm about that! Remember, too, that 
all bowlers planning to take part must 
first register with the CAD convention! 


Betty McKown, nee Luebke, formerly 
of Wisconsin and now residing in Rose- 
ville, writes that she was involved in a 
auto accident in late April while en route 
home from work. Betty was a passenger 
in the car and sustained painful injuries 
to her back and deep facial cuts which 
required 68 stitches to close. At this writ- 
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ing Betty is out of the hospital but will 
have to wear a back brace for at least 
another six months. 


Herb and Ruby Schreiber gave another 
party June 22, this time as both a surprise 
birthday party for Ruby and a bon voyage 
sendoff for Herb, though Herb announces 
that Ruby has decided to accompany him 
to Yugoslavia. No need to tell of the fun 
we had... everybody always enjoys a 
party at the Schreibers’ apartment. Gath- 
ered around from 2 to 6 that afternoon 
were George and Dot Young, Emanuel 
and Mabel Giambaresi, Saul Lukacs, Mar- 
vin and Mary Greenstone, Pauline Hey- 
manson, Anna Fahr, Jerry Fail, Bebe 
Violin, Florence Cohen, Bill and Muffy 
Brightwell, Everett and Peggie Rattan, 
Lou and Janey Lou Dyer, Roger and 
Ruth Skinner, Bob Skinner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Slotnick, Lois Elliott and Pop and Ginger 
Nelson from Bakersfield ... at least 
those were the folks present when we 
took the count ... we mean a_ head- 
count, you dope! 


The annual Tournament of Champions 
took place June 13-14 at the South Bay 
Bowling Center in Torrance with 10 top 
teams, representing the association’s 10- 
league membership, taking part. The event 
drew a goodly crowd of fans who rallied 
‘round their league champs from Orange 
County, El Monte, Inter-City, South Bay, 
Long Beach, Downey, HAD, San Fernan- 
do, Glendale and the Pilgrims, who rep- 
resented the host league. Emerging from 
the cloud of sawdust to claim the cham- 
pionship and accept responsibility for 
hosting the 1970 meet were the super 
bowlers from the Downey League: Iola 
Luczak, Gene Chandler, Ernest Holmes, 
Paula Chandler and Virgil Luczak. Giv- 
ing Downey a good run for their money, 
Long Beach came out a close second with 
El Monte placing third. Doing their ut- 
most for Long Beach were Linda Heil- 
man, Lucas Martinez, Jerry Fail, Stan 
Olsen and John Fail, while El Monte was 
ably represented by Ora Baldwin, Lulu 
South, Weldon Westmoreland, Rosie Slem- 
mons and Tony Ramirez. 


The women’s team championship went 
to Long Beach’s Mary Mendoza, Joanne 
Hamblin, Marilyn Henderson, Darlene 
Blackwell and Lenore Bible. Winning the 
men’s team crown were Ian Robertson, 
Jack McCallon, Billy Fry, Gondor Vick 
and Don Millwee. We regret we do not 
have the statistics as to the winners in 
other events but the two-day event was 


A POSITION OF ASSISTANT 


mighty exciting while it lasted. Special 
thanks go to Roosevelt Shepherd and _ his 
committee from the Pilgrims League for 
the entertainment at the Elks Hall Satur- 
day night. Pretty Lulu South of El Monte 
was crowned queen of the tournament by 
last year’s Sandra Robertson. 

Dorothy Richmond of the Downey 
League was unable to participate due to 
ilmess and, as of this writing, we learn 
that Dot underwent surgery June 21 and 
is a mighty sick girl since the operation 
was of a serious nature. 

Val Cookson suffered a severe stroke 
in late May and is now resting quietly at 
home under the care of wife, Sarah. 
Prospects for a full recovery are very 
good and Val and Sarah’s many friends 
call almost daily to see how he is pro- 
gressing. 

A sizable modern-day motorcade stam- 
pede of would-be cowboys and cowgirls 
from near and far hit California’s cotton 
and oil capital where the Wild West-con- 
scious Bakersfield Club of the Deaf hosts 
and hostesses in western attire, 50 gra- 
cious, rolled out a posh royal welcome 
carpet for the barn dance at the clever- 
ly authenticated dude ranch decor Vet- 
erans Memorial Hall and catered barbe- 
cue at Beale Park, June 7-8. Painted 
“‘hoss’’ and six-shooters were notably 
missing. The hilarity-packed weekend 
roundup was masterminded by old-timer 
troupers Warren and Ann Jones, ably 
assisted by John and Maggie Wiens, Lee 
and Eula Lueallen, Gil and Hazel Sproul, 
Jose and Joyce Gonzales, Carolyn Poko- 
rak, Tony Hackett and Clinton Benedict. 

To the surprise of no one, the photo- 
genic and vivacious Barbara Barnett re- 
ceived the deafening nod in the Miss Deaf 
California beauty contest judged by an 
impartial panel of hearing VIPs. She 
was not lonesome in the company of two 
comely princesses, Sheri Crawford and 
Maria Castilon. The queen -was awarded 
the wardrobe gift certificates through 
courtesy of two local leading women’s 
apparel stores. 

Among innumerable celebrants from 
out of town were Helen Arbuthnot, Angela 
Watson, Babette Krayeski, Iva De Mar- 
tini, Don and Connie Sixberry, Vernon 
and Jessie Birck, Burton and Eileen 
Schmidt, Julian and Bernice Singleton, 
Fred and Bonnie LaMonto, West and 
Velma Wilson, Mary Thompson, Clarence 
Allmandinger, Sheldon and Mary McAr- 
tor, William Woodward, Herman Skedsmo, 
Harold McAdam and Glen Orton. 
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Colorado... 


Howard Kilthau went to Casper, Wyo., 
to visit with his brother, Henry, and while 
there called on Alexander Propp, a former 
schoolmate at the Colorado School. They 
had not seen each other for 20 years. 
Mr. Propp has his own upholstery business 
and has been doing well. 

Mrs. Margaret Herbold had as her 
guests, Mr. and Mrs. Leo Guarienti of 
San Jose, Calif., in May. She invited 
old friends over to visit with their old 
classmates. Those attending the get-to- 
gether were Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Homer 
Grace, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Fraser I, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Fraser II, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Fraser, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Kilthau, Mr. and Mrs. Elmo Kemp, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray Alford, Mr. and Mrs. Ted 
Tucker, Mrs. Elaine Koval, Miss Ione 
Dibble and Messrs. James Tuskey, Ernest 
Kizer and Verne Barnett. 

On the recent sick list was Mrs. Sandra 
Still, who underwent minor surgery at 
General Rose Memorial Hospital. 

Herb Votaw, our rail buff, accompanied 
a group of other rail fans to Promontory, 
Utah, May 10, where they attended the 
Union Pacific’s Golden Spike ceremony. 
The men took the train from Denver io 
Ogden and then rented a car up there so 
that they could have means of transpor- 
tation. Promontory is about 50 miles from 
Ogden, which is quite a distance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Kilthau has as 
their guests, Mr. and Mrs. John Miklas 
of Chicago, in May. They arranged for 
them to meet their old friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Billings, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Dietz, Mr. and Mrs. Ted Tucker, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kilthau and Messrs. 
Guy White and Ernest Kizer. John is the 
deaf brother of George Miklas of Denver. 

Miss Ione Dibble had Mrs. Margaret 
Herbold, Mrs. Mary Heinrichs of Golden, 
and Mr. Verne Barnett help her celebrate 
Mrs. Carol Sponable’s birthday at Furr’s 
Cafeteria in Northglenn on May 17. 

Miss Irene Groat, formerly of Rochester, 
N. Y., and Miss Marcia Boardman, former- 
ly of Massachusetts, are sharing an apart- 
ment on Ogden Street in Denver. 

Daniel Sedillo of Longmont, Colo., has 
been coming to Denver more frequently. 
He is employed at Rocky Flats near 
Boulder and has been there since gradu- 
ating from the New Mexico School for the 
Deaf a year or so ago. 

Old friends of Mrs. Elna Wood of Los 
Angeles learned with sorrow of her death 
on April 13 in Los Angeles. Services for 
her were held at the Pilgrim Lutheran 
Church for the Deaf with Rev. Arnold T. 
Jones officiating. Mrs. Wood was born in 
Laramie, Wyo., and attended the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy DeMotte announce 
the arrival of their first child, a daughter, 
Robin Elisa, born May 18. 

At the recent AFL-CIO Union Industry 
Exhibit at the newly dedicated Currigan 
Exhibition Hall in Denver, there was a 
picture of Loren Elstad sitting at his lino- 
type machine. Loren is one of the several 
deaf linotypists employed by the Rocky 
Mountain News. 
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Colorado ... 


Lou Pandula of San Jose, Calif., ac- 
companied John Flores to the conven- 
tion of the Colorado Association of the 
Deaf on June 20-22. 

The heavy hail on June 8 burst open 
the windows of the Ron Faucetts’ base- 
ment apartment and flooded it knee deep. 
It took over three weeks to clean up. 

Gary Scharff, a young hearing man, 
has been a recent visitor at the Silent 
Athletic Club. He is studying the edu- 
cation of the deaf at Denver University. 

A wedding shower was given Patty 
Draxler at Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Gonzales’ 
apartment on June &. Hostesses were Toni 
Sheneman, Laura Gonzales, Kathleen Cox 
and Sharon Love. Bill Krohn took Patty 
as his bride at Loveland, Colo., on June 28. 

Thelma Dowds was the recipient of a 
10-year pin from the Martin-Marietta Co. 

A surprise housewarming party was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Moers 
on June 8 in spite of a hailstorm. The 
committee consisted of Mary Elstad, 
Jackie Faucett, Barbara Hinrichs, Sandra 
Klein, Betty Moers, Donna Mog, Emilia 
O’Toole, Ruby Pavalko, Eva Fraser and 
Thelma Dowds. 

At Fort Morgan, Colo., a fire destroyed 
the Michael-David Body Shop. The loss 
was estimated to be $22,000 by the own- 
ers, Frank Michael and Early David. 

Dr. David Peikoff was in Denver the 
week of June 15-21 to attend a conference 
at Loretto Heights College. Mrs. Ann Top- 
liff and Mrs. Julia Billings served as his 
interpreters. A reception was held in 
honor of Dr. Peikoff at St. Mark’s Church 
in the evening of June 18. 

A baby girl, Robin Elisa, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy DeMotte May 18. 

Mrs. Sally Salazar underwent a vari- 
cose vein operation at Mercy Hospital 
recently. 

The sister of Mrs. Ruby Pavalko passed 
away suddenly, leaving her surviving 
children, Mike, George and Becky. Mr. 
and Mrs. Alex Pavalko became legal 
guardians of these three children. 

The Colorado Association of the Deaf 
convention was held in Colorado Springs 
June 20-21 under the chairmanship of 
Keith Ferguson of Denver. Officers for 
1969-1971: Ronald Faucett, president; Don 
Warnick, vice president; Harriet B. Vo- 
taw, reelected secretary; Fred Schmidt, 
reelected treasurer; John L. Buckmaster, 
director of deaf affairs; George Deitz, 
Commerce City; Violet Highberger, Pueb- 
lo; Herbert Votaw and Richard E. Fraser 
II, Denver, board members. The office 
of second vice president was abolished 
and the new office of director of deaf af- 
fairs was established. 

Miss Irene Groat and Mr. C. B. Pol- 
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lock were married June 30 in a private 
ceremony. 

Fred Gustafson, vocational baking teach- 
er at the Colorado School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, was in the hospital from 
May 26 to June 10 and underwent surgery 
on his right knee. He is at home re- 
cuperating with a cast from hip to ankle. 

Mrs. Nancy Buckmaster had made plans 
to attend the Air Force Academy com- 
mencement exercises where President 
Nixon gave the address, but that morning 
she was rushed to Penrose Hospital for an 


“emergency appendicitis operation. 


Mrs. Donald Auldridge of Colorado 
Springs underwent surgery in May. Car- 
los Perricone of Pueblo was in the hos- 
pital suffering from a slipped disc in his 
back. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Guarenti of San Jose, 
Calif., stopped by the Lloyd Shields resi- 
dence in Pueblo for a brief visit while they 
were on their vacation and visiting rela- 
tives in Colorado. 

Bob Brooke finally had his last cast re- 
moved from his right leg after six months 
due to a double fracture received while 
skiing last January. 

Ed Rodgers spent a week visiting his 
folks at Birmingham, Ala., and at the 
same time attended an alumni reunion 
at his old school the latter part of June. 

C. B. Pollock and Irene Groat were 
married on June 30 with Everett Owens 
and Mrs. Barbara Liese as their wit- 
nesses. After a honeymoon in Yellow- 
stone Park, they are living in a mobile 
home in the Denver area. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen Love of Davenport, 
Iowa, were recent guests of the Ed Gal- 
legos of Fountain, Colo. 

Dr. Alfred L. Brown, former superinten- 
dent of the Colorado School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, passed away at the age of 
84 on June 20 after a lingering illness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith Bowers and daugh- 
ters took a trip to their former home in 
Idaho and made stopovers in Utah on 
their recent vacation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Fraser cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary 
with a reception in the parish hall of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church on June 15. The 
recep‘ion was planned by their daughter 
and son-in-law, Judge and Mrs. L. Paul 
Weadick, and William Fraser (no rela- 
tion) on behalf of the deaf friends. The 
Frasers were married on July 6, 1919, 
and have one daughter, Bernice, who is 
one of our well-known interpreters. 

Mrs. Arthur Doerfert, of San Francisco, 
was a houseguest of the Richard Fraser iI 
family for a forinight. She came in time 
to attend the Frasers’ go!lden wedding an- 
niversary and also the Colorado Associa- 
tion of the Deaf convention. 

Daryle Yeager of Cudahy, Calif., sur- 


prised his friends when he came _ back 
for a_ visit. 

Mrs. Margaret Herbold, Rev. and Mrs. 
Homer Grace, Mrs. Rose Cox and James 
Alford spent a week at the Episcopal 
Church conference held near Cape Cod, 
Mass. Mr. Alford was the delegate from 
All Souls Mission of the Deaf. 

Patty Draxler of Loveland and William 
Krohn of Denver were united in marriage 
on June 28 at the beautiful new S!. John’s 
Catholic Church in Loveland. Afterwards 
a reception was held at the Draxler resi- 
dence southwest of Loveland. 

A belated wedding shower was given 
by Mrs. Annie White and Mrs. Josie Kil- 
thau for Sonny and Lyn Fraser at the 
Fraser residence on June 29 with ap- 
proximately 50 persons attending. 

Roger White, son of Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
White, graduated from Kansas University 
with a M.A. degree. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger Whi:e have secured teaching and 
athletic coaching positions, respectively, 
at a high school in Hannibal, Mo. 


Kansas-Missouri ... 


The Kansas City Kansas Deaf Center 
was host to a 25th wedding anniversary 
reception of two of its members, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Williams, on March 23. 

Ralpn Williams graduated from the 
Missouri School for the Deaf in 1940 and 
went to work in Kansas City, Mo., in 
1941. He worked for North American 
Aviation, Inc., during World War _ II. 
His wife, Mary (nee Bender) graduated 
from the Kansas School for the Deaf in 
1938 and worked at the Kansas School 
from 1938 to 1942. They met at a deaf 
gathering and nine months later they were 
married on March 11, 1944, with Marvin 
Peimann. and Miss Santina Benedet as 
their witnesses. The Williamses have one 
daughter, Rosalyn, who married Marvin 
Randall in November 1968. They are 
grandparents of Maria Lynn, and the 
stork is expecting to pay the Randalls 
another visit in September. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Hedges (nee Rose 
Heller) observed their 50th wedding an- 
niversary with an open house at the Pil- 
grim Lutheran Church for the Deaf in 
Kansas City, Mo., on April 13. Their 
two daughters, Mrs. Clara Cleghorn and 
Mrs. Hazel Gray, and families helped 
them celebrate. Earl was surprised to 
see his oldest sister, 80 years old, from 
Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Nettie Sickel, 89, was in the K. U. 
Medical Center for two weeks in March. 
After returning home, she broke her hip 
when she lost her balance on the way to 
a nearby drugstore. 

Mrs. Grace Arnett was in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Medical Center in March 
for some time after suffering a heart 
attack. 
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Mr. and Mrs. George Lancaster had 
their son home for a monih’s furlough in 
April. He had been with the U.S. Army 
at Fort Dix, N. J., and is now in South 
Korea with the 7th Infantry Corps. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Snyder were hon- 
ored at their 25th wedding anniversary at 
a reception at the Heart of America Club 
on April 19. Mrs. Snyder was surprised 
to see her brother and sister and their 
families from Atwood, Kans. Her son and 
family from New Jersey were unable to 
come but had wired a bouquet of red 
roses. 


Uel Hurd of Olathe was ordered to cut 
down on his activities after being hos- 
pitalized for bleeding ulcers in April. He 
has been scoutmaster at the Kansas School 
for the Deaf for many years. 


Wendell Wigger of Overland Park, 
Kans., and Mrs. Lois McConnell of West 
Plains, Mo., were married on April 19 
and are residing in Olathe in a mobile 
home. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Williams (nee 
Ula Hurd, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Uel 
Hurd) were blessed with their second 
daughter, Lillian Kathryn, on May 2. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Murphy of Olathe 
reported their son Mike, PFC. with the 
U.S. 69th Infantry, was transferred to 
Vietnam May 17. Their son-in-law, Don 
Rey, is in Vietnam with the Air Force. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Schoneman (nee 
Mardlyn Collins) of Stanley, Kans., have 
announced the birth of a third daughter, 
Jerri LaVerne, on May 10. 


Mrs. Vera Gough attended the com- 
mencement exercises at the Kansas School 
for the Deaf to see her son Mike gradu- 
ate on May 18. The same night she flew 
to Washington, D.C., to see her daughter 
Judy graduate from Gallaudet College 
with a bachelor of science degree the next 
day. 


Charley E. Rushing, 64, Olathe, passed 
away May 22 at the home. He was a 
brother of Lester Rushing of Tonganoxie, 
Kans. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Tompkins announced 
their second son, Dean, was married to 
Miss Carol Hartness on April 8 at the 
Church of Christ in Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Mr. Don Gilmore and Miss Mary Rid- 
ley were united in matrimony at the 
Eastern Presbyterian Church on April 26. 


a 


Joe Haden of Englewood, Colo., passed 
away March 20 afver a lengthy illness. He 
is survived by his wife, Ruth, two sons 
and a sister, Mrs. James (Julia) Castilian, 
and other sisters. Mr. Haden and Mrs. 


Castilian attended the Kansas School for 
the Deaf many years ago. 
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KENTUCKY AWARD WINNERS—Aft the 1969 convention of the Kentucky Asscciation of the Deaf held in 
Danville, awards went to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Balasa as Man of the Year and Woman of the Year in 
recognition of their efforts in fund raising for different projects at the Kentucky School for the Deaf. 


Presentations were made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall, Mr. Balasa, Mrs. Balasa, Mrs. Marshall. 


Kentucky ... 


Robert T. Baughman, principal of Ken- 
tucky School for the Deaf, asked to be 
relieved of his duties at the end of the 
1968-69 school year. Winfield McChord, 
Jr., principal of the Virginia School at 
Staunton, has accepted the appointment 
as principal to begin work in September. 
Mr. McChord is well known in Kentucky 
as the son of Mr. and Mrs. Winfield Mc- 
Chord, Sr., of Lexington, Ky., graduates 
of KSD. 


Mr. McChord is a graduate of Transyl- 
vania University and of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. He was connected with the West 
Virginia School before going to Staunton. 


Miss Mary Ann Dicola and Joseph 
Balasa will attend the workshop for teach- 
ing religion to the deaf in New York City 
on August 11-15. It is sponsored by the 
International Catholic Deaf Association. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Baer III and their 
little girls of Charlotte, N.C., were visit- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Billy Gulley in Danville 
recently. The Gulleys invited friends for 
a reception in honor of the Baers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Marshall motored 
to Gable, S.C., to attend a wedding re- 
ception in honor of their nephew and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Van Dubose. 


Frank Turk and Kenneth Shaffer were 
greatly impressed by the Kentucky hos- 
pitality during the Kentucky Association 
of the Deaf reunion. 


James T. Hester is taking the place 
of retiring Col. Joseph Balasa in tailoring 


at the Kentucky School for the Deaf. He. 


has been a tailor at the Hub Department 
Store for 25 years. Col. Balasa is de- 
lighted after teaching him as a pupil at 
school. Mr. Hester is very active among 
the deaf. He is secretary of Kentucky 
Association of the Deaf and the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf division. 


Mr. and Mrs. Race Drake and daugh- 


Alfred Marshall. 


Photo identification (left to right): Mr. 


ter, Donna, from Little Rock, Ark., stopped 
in Danville to see friends and to attend 
last day of the KAD convention on June 1. 


Mr. and Mrs. Claude B. Hoffmeyer vis- 
ited her son Basil in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
his daughter and grandchildren in Me- 
Murray, Pa., near Pittsburgh and con- 
tinued to Falls Church, Va., to visit Mr. 
and Mrs. Hilliard Summers. They will 
tour the District of Columbia before re- 
turning to Danville in August. 


Joe Johnson took his wife and children 
to visit his 83-year-old aunt in Danville. 
He noted several changes at the school. 
He is presently a printer in Richmond, Va. 


Marvin Wilder, treasurer of Kentucky 
School for the Deaf Boys Athletic Fund, 
and his wife Sara as co-chairman have 
been working hard trying to raise funds 
since last October. The fund is now $1,300 
toward the goal of $5,000. KSD alumni 
should send contributions to Mr. Marvin 
Wilder, KSD Boys Athletic Fund, 601 Car- 
dinal Lane, Lexington, Ky. 40503. 


The reunion of the KAD was somewhat 
lively because the Louisville club will 
sponsor the KAD meeting there next year. 
The 1971 convention will be in Covington, 
Ky., and will be directed by Dickie Vick- 
ers, a printer in a large plant in Cincin- 
nati. 


The Lexington deaf group will manage 
the KAD meeting in 1972 in Lexington 
and then in 1973 Danville will host the 
150-year celebration of the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf. In the past KAD 


meetings were held every three years. 


Plan now to attend the 
4th Annual 


SNAD Bowling Tournament 
September 27, 1969 


For information, write to: 
Sammy Sain, 171 Ida #3, 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89109 
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‘COLONEL’ BALASA RETIRES—At the banquet’ of 
the Kentucky Association of the Deaf convention 
Joseph Balasa was presented with his commission 
as a Kentucky Colonel signed by Governor Nunn. 
This recognition was all the more fitting because 
Mr. Balasa retired in June after 35 years as in- 
structor in tailoring at the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf. A native of Pennsylvania, he is a product 
of the Mf. Airy School. He werked as a custom 
tailor for a number of years before going to Dan- 
ville and has operated his own tailoring shop as a 
sideline for many years. Mr. Balasa has been ac- 
tive in many organizations, including the Danville 
Division of the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf, which he was instrumental in founding, and 
the Kentucky Association of the Deaf, of which he 
is secretary-treasurer. He is a Sunday school teach- 
er for deaf children at S. S. Peter and Paui Cath- 
olic Church in Danville and a member of the Dan- 
ville Lions Club, having been Tailtwister for a 
number of years. Along with other retiring staff 
members, he was honored at the Kentucky School’s 
dinner on June 4 and presented certificates from 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf and KSD for his long service. 


Nebraska ... 


Three recent graduates of the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf passed the Gallaudet 
College entrance examinations and are 
planning to enroll: Michael Aquila, Linda 
Cox and Kenneth Eurek. 


Lily Schelert (NSD ’62) was seriously 
injured in a bicycle-train accident April 
28 while on her way to work at the Illinois 
School for the Deaf where she teaches. 
Possibly she was blinded by the sun and 
could not see the train which hit her. She 
suffered leg, hip and head injuries and at 
present there is some doubt that she 
will be able to return to Lincoln for a 
long time. Her mother of Lincoln has 
been staying with her in Jacksonville since 
the accident. 


A wedding reception was held in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nick Abariotes (the 
former Gladys Hanika) the evening of 
May 10 at Huber Hall in Council Bluffs. 
They were married in a quiet ceremony 
at Plattsmouth with Gladys’ sister and 
brother-in-law as witnesses on April 13. 


Miss Clara Jensen passed away at the 
age of 84 after a six-year illness in a 
Central City, Nebr., nursing home. She 
is survived by her brother, Chris, 93, and 
a sister. 

The Jim Weigands purchased a nice 
large camper and pick-up truck combina- 
tion in March and in May they moved 
into a brand new home. For a while it 
looked like they might have to live in the 
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camper, but the new home was finished 
before they had to move out of the old 
one. 

One of Dale Paden’s daughters will be 
teaching at the Nebraska School for the 
Deaf this fall. 

Mrs. Elizabeth (Petersen) Boyce of 
North Platte, Nebr., had a baby boy born 
March 22. The new arrival is Willie Dean 
Boyce, Jr. 

A farewell party was given in honor 
of Betty Franks at the home of Elly and 
George Propp the evening of May 1’. 
She was leaving for a job at National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. Betty 
is a girl with normal hearing who has 
been learning the language of signs and 
is one of very few hearing persons admit- 
ted as members to the Lincoln Silent 
Club. 


Washington State... 


The Columbia River yielded a whopping 
30-lb. chinook salmon to Haruo Morita 
and he also caught several salmon at 
his favorite spot, Frenchman’s Bar. Haruo 
says anybody can do it! 

Nancy, wife of Gerald Pettie, jetted to 
Florida to visit the school for the deaf 
where she used to teach and was much 
impressed with the Rochester method now 
being incorporated into the primary de- 
partment. The youngsters, some as young 
as five years old, are using the manual 
alphabet, in other words “English’ as 
Principal Ed Scouten calls it. 

Larry Petersen was in town one _week- 
end as a guest of the Ken Whitneys. 
Highlights of Larry’s stay were the pot- 
luck dinner and treasure hunt sponsored 
by the Vancouver Ten-Pin Club and the 
meeting of the Investment Club the day 
after. so 

Several from Seattle and other points 
were seen at WSD during the Parent- 
Teacher - Houseparent Organization Day 
program. The conference, luncheon and 
business meetings were attended by the 
Bill Martins, the Bob Cagles; the Mc- 
Daniels, Tony Cotoralo, the Victor Rehns, 
the Hopeys and the Don Whitneys, Mrs. 
Eva Dixon and the Buckleys. 

The George Rileys of Canada motored 
down to Vancouver to visit Mr. and Mrs. 
Dewey Deer following a few days in 
Seattle. The Bob Jacksons (nee Beverly 
Wilson Stecker) of Concord, Calif., were 
guests of the Ken Whitneys while en route 
to Seattle visiting Pat (Wilson) Zinkovich. 
Pat was in Seattle after jetting from 
Alaska to place the Zinkovichs’ adopted 
baby, Tracy, in the hospital due to an 
attack of meningitis. Tracy has since re- 
covered. i 

Tony Papalia and wife were visitors to 
Salem, Ore., recently where Tony was 
one of the speakers at the Gallaudet Col- 
lege Alumni Association banquet. Bob 
Johnson, a teacher at the Oregon School, 
was main speaker at the gathering. Tony 
batched it, temporarily, during the week 
or so that Nora and his mother were 
down in Arizona attending the wedding 
of Nora’s daughter. 

Jr. NAD Sponsor James Randall chap- 
eroned two young delegates from WSD 


on the plane flight to Texas where they 
attended the workshop for a_ three-day 
session. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Deer have re- 
turned from a trailer trip to California 
where they spent a week visiting Dewey’s 
daughter and family. They stopped over 
in San Francisco a few days to see the 
Sellners. 

Local folks, as well as friends from 
Oregon, surprised Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Forcht (nee Wanda Rech) at their house- 
warming party. Haruo Morita, one of the 
hosts, built a miniature replica of the 
house and a stack of ‘‘gift money’’ was 
stored inside it. 

Evergreen Mothers Club of the Deaf 
sponsored a two-day garage sale at the 
Joe Stott residence for the benefit of the 
World Games for the Deaf Fund. The 
event was a great success and the Moth- 
ers Club plans another one soon to finance 
the transportation for two WSD delegates 
to the Deaf Youth Leadership Camp for 
Jr. NAD members in Pennsylvania. 

Five teachers from the Washington 
School are attending summer institutes 
for educators of the deaf. Tony Papalia 
in New Mexico, Bill Harper and James 
Randall in Montana and Norma and Dick 
Tuccinardi in Washington, D. C. Joe 
Stotts, Peggy and James Randall, Virginia 
Diot, Ken Whitney and others attended 
the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf in Berkeley. 

News for this column may be sent to 
Aletha Whitney, 600 S.E. 102nd Ave., 
Vancouver, Wash. 98664. 


New York City ... 


The sudden death of Herbert Rothen- 
berg on June 12 was a great shock to 
everyone. He is survived by his wife, 
Herta, three children and brother and 
sister, Bernard and Dorothy. 

Temple Beth Or of the Deaf, under the 
chairmanship of Ira and Shirley Lerner, 
sponsored a boat ride on the Hudson ex- 
clusively for the deaf on June 14. 

Ronald Stern, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Stern, and Janice Friedenberg, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Barney Frieden- 
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berg, will attend Gallaudet this fall. Join- 
ing Ronnie as a freshman is no other than 
Adele Shuart, formerly of New York. To 
Adele age is no obstacle. 

Summer is here again and some of the 
children of deaf parents have plans. 
Martin Florsheim, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Florsheim, joined other hearing 
teenagers under a Jewish organization 
on a tour to Israel and also will spend 
some time in a Kibbutz. Linda Myers, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Myers, 
went with a group of ten, sponsored by 
the American Youth Hostels, Inc., to the 
Canadian Rockies where they spent most 
of their time traveling on bicycles. 

Barbara Leeds, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Phil Leeds, has spent part of the 
summer at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf in an integrated work and recrea- 
tion summer program of four hours daily. 
Four deaf and five hearing teenagers have 
been participating. 

The New York City Chapter of the Jr. 
NAD sponsored a camping weekend at 
Sprout Lake Park, Peekskill, N. Y., June 
20-22. Six boys, six girls and four adults 
went on the trip: Ronnie Stern, Jeffrey 
Lewis, Steve Weiner, Danny Laugholtz, 
Barry Fischthal, Martin Florsheim, Susan 
Stern, June and Janet Rothenberg, Sherry 
Bravin and Ilene and Brenda Liebman. 
Co-sponsors Steve Chough and Jim Stern 
and assistants Sam Lewis and ‘Red’ 
Myers helped to supervise them. Activi- 
ties included swimming, eating, sleeping, 
campfires and games. 

Bernard Rothenberg, Herta Rothenberg, 
Sam Lewises, Jim Sterns and Nellie My- 
ers and family saw June and Janet Roth- 
enberg off at the airport on June 28. The 
girls are joining their mother and Al 
Berke in New Orleans, La., where Al is 
working at the Delgado College. 


Leitson New President 
Of Florida Association 


Lawrence L. Leitson of Orlando was 
elected president of the Florida Associa- 
tion of the Deaf for the 1969-1971 term at 
the association’s 22nd biennial convention 
held at the fabulous Deauville Hotel in 
Miami Beach, June 11-15. Mr. Leitson 
is a scientific programmer for Martin 
Marietta Company in Orlando. 

Other officers elected: Clyde Cassady, 
Jr., of Miami, vice president; William H. 
Peace of Orlando, secretary; Donald 
Crownover of Miami, treasurer; Clyde 
James of Fort Myers, senior trustee; and 
Mrs. Rita Slater of St. Augustine, trustee. 
Harry Phelps of Miami is the only hold- 
over trustee with four more years to 
serve. 

Mr. Leitson will be the first Representa- 
tive to the 1970 NAD convention in Minne- 
apolis, with Mrs. Pauline Hicks as first 
alternate and William H. Peace as second 
alternate. 

A major revamping of the constitution 
and bylaws of the association took over 
a major portion of the business sessions. 
Highlights of the convention were a scenic 
boat ride, a Fun Night featuring no less 
than 25 skits and plays, a luncheon featur- 
ing Edward Carney of HEW and Miss 
Virgina Ware of NTID as speakers, and 
a banquet concluding the convention. Dr. 
William J. McClure, president of the Flor- 
ida School for the Deaf, and Robert O. 
Lankenau, president of NAD, were the 
main speakers at the banquet. 

Mr. Crownover, convention chairman, 
did a masterful job of conducting the pro- 
gram with the help of his wife, Joyce, 
and the local deaf people. Over two hun- 
dred attended this much heralded con- 
vention.—William H. Peace, secretary. 
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SUPERINTENDENT HONORED—Roy G._ Parks, 
superintendent of the Arkansas School for the Deaf, 
Little Rock, was recipient of the Sears Roebuck 
and Co. Service te Mankind Award on Arkansas 
A. M., a KTHV television program recently. First 
Arkansas recipient of the award, Mr. Parks was 
cited for his voluntary appearances on morning 
news programs in which he translated news and 
weather reports into the language of signs. He has 
been doing this for two years. 
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A Reality at Last... 


NAD To Conduct National Census Of Deaf Persons 


The National Association of the Deaf 
has been advised that the Social and Re- 
habilitation Services, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, has 
awarded the funds for the National Census 
of Deaf Persons—the first nationwide study 
in 40 years! 

The October 1968 DEAF AMERICAN 
carried the news about the planning grant 
given the NAD to prepare a comprehen- 
sive proposal for the Census. Apparently 
the proposal satisfied SRS, both as to the 
need for the study and the NAD’s capabil- 
ity to carry it out. 

Everyone who is concerned about deaf- 
ness realizes how little is known about 
deaf persons in the United States. The 
last national study was done in 1930. In 
a country whose population is growing 
as rapidly as that of the United States, 
40 years is too long to wait for current 
information. Programs for deaf persons 
—educational and rehabilitation programs 
—must be inadequate, if based on the 
1930 figures. Adjusting the data to ac- 
count for the population increases is not 
satisfactory over this long period of time. 

Having agreed to the necessity for up- 
to-date, accurate knowledge about the 
number, location and characteristics of 
deaf persons, SRS then had to decide if 
the NAD could do the job. The plan for 


the National Census submitted by the 
NAD requires much statistical background 
to understand fully. However, the plan 
sa‘isfied the experts, who were assured 
that the approach to be used would pro- 
duce the desired result. So SRS decided 
to support the NAD’s grant request. 

Dr. Jerome D. Schein, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati’s College of Educa- 
tion, and Stanley K. Bigman, Senior Asso- 
ciate, Washington Center for Metropolitan 
Studies, will direct the study. Augustine 
Gentile, director of Gallaudet College's 
Office of Demographic Studies, was a co- 
director of the planning grant. He will con- 
tinue to assist the project as a consultant. 
Mr. Gentile heads another important proj- 
ect which will be very important to the 
National Census. For the last three years 
he has been developing a nationwide regis- 
ter of children and youths in schools and 
classes for the deaf. The information from 
the register will be combined with that 
from the national Census, thereby improv- 
ing the usefulness of both projects. 

To head the Washington office, the 
Census has selected Kenneth W. Stant. 
A graduate of American University, Mr. 
Stant has had several years’ experience 
as a Statistician with the Federal govern- 
men:. He has left his position as survey 
statistician with the U.S. Public Health 


Service to join the Census staff. He re- 
gards the Census as a worthwhile project 
and a professional challenge. In turn, the 
project directors are confident that Stant 
has the necessary education, experience 
and enthusiasm to make the Census suc- 
ceed. 


The National Census of Deaf Persons 
is a project of the NAD’s Research and 
Development Committee. In addition to 
Bigman, Gentile and Schein, who is chair- 
man, there are three other members of 
the committee, Dr. McCay Vernon, of 
Western Maryland College, and Leon Auer- 
bach and Alan B. Crammatte, of Gallau- 
det College. The Research and Develop- 
ment Committee will meet again in Sep- 
etmber to discuss the Census and to make 
plans for further projects. Robert O. 
Lankenau, President, and Frederick C. 
Schreiber, Executive Secretary of the 
NAD, are ex officio members of this com- 
mittee. 


To serve as a liaison committee for 
the Census project the Social and Re- 
habilitation Service has appointed Robert 
Mugge, National Center for Social Statis- 
tics; Donald Harrington, consultant on 
speech and hearing; Deno Reed, Sensory 
Study Section; and Boyce R. Williams, 
Communications Disorders Branch. 
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President's Message 


Already it’s time for the July-August 
issue so our Editor says. That one month 
of respite sure went by fast. 


So, here I am sitting in front of my 
typewriter with beads of perspiration drip- 
ping down off my nose and making it 
necessary to wipe my brow every few 
minutes. 


The wife is over at our daughter’s home 
taking care of the grandchildren and I 
am trying to finish this column for THE 
DEAF AMERICAN before our ‘‘eager- 
beaver’? Editor calls me up and reminds 
me that he is still waiting for it. 


If the weather is any at all in your 
hometowns like what it is and has been 
here in Akron, Ohio, I don’t think you 
will even open your DA until cooler days 
prevail and you have to release your grip 
on that iced drink beside you. 


On top of this we are planning on driv- 
ing to Utah on August 8 to soak in more 
heat and sunshine and to attend the Lead- 
ership Workshop now in the last stages of 
planning and development. This workshop 
should bring some of the best ‘‘grass- 
roots’ level people from all over the coun- 
try to this sunbaked town of Salt Lake 
City in anticipation of learning how to 
better obtain services for their own people 
with the least possible frustration that 
often has befallen them in the past. 


Some of the best brains in their respec- 
tive fields will converge to take over the 
task of instructing, advising and demon- 
strating to every participant who is invited 
to attend. This conglomeration of exper- 
ienced leaders that have been chosen by 
the planning committee and who have 
been contacted by our hard working as- 
sistant workshop director, Robert G. San- 
derson, for the purpose of getting them 
all together to coordinate their efforts for 
the benefit of the invited trainees, is a 
task that has required long hours of steady 
communication ever since we received 
word that the workshop would be funded 
by the RSA. 


I am quite sure that the experience these 
people obtain will be invaluable to each 
and everyone of them and that much good 
will come as a result of everyone’s efforts. 

It has been my privilege to attend two 
other state conventions recently along 
with our own Ohio convention held in Day- 
ton. At one, the Indiana convention, and 
my own home state, it was a pleasure to 
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address the crowd at the Saturday night 
banquet. It was also a pleasure to be 
back home once again and renew acquaint- 
ances which carry back to 30 years or 
more. It was also a pleasant experience 
to be at the Florida convention and share 
the speaking chores with my old college 
professor, Dr. William J. McClure, presi- 
dent of the Florida School for the Deaf. 
At the Ohio convention I managed to stay 
in the background and let our First Vice 
President and Editor of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, Jess Smith, have the spot- 
light. He gave an excellent speech which 
was well received by all in attendance. 


In all three instances I have noticed an 
increased awareness of the value of your 
National Association of the Deaf in the 
form of good old political savvy on the 
part of those who desired to take over 
the reigns of their respective organizations. 

This healthy attitude is to be com- 
mended and I sincerely hope that those 
who ran and lost will join in with the new 
regime in making every effort to increase 
their membership and improving the ser- 
vices available or needed by their mem- 
bership. 


Only by working together can we hope 
to accomplish anything and after the elec- 
tions are over we should let bygones be 
bygones and work as one towards a com- 
mon goal. Petty thinking has no place 
where the welfare of all is concerned and 
from what I saw and heard at these con- 
ventions I am convinced that they are go- 
ing to all work together for better days 
ahead. 

If the above thinking is a national trend 
then I can sit back, ease up a bit, rest 
my mind and tackle more important prob- 
lems and allow our state associations to 
carry on to completion many objectives 
which they can easily do by this renewed, 
invigorating and sustained cooperation of 
everyone concerned. 


Another drop of salty perspiration just 
hit the floor and before I close I want 
to make an appeal to all of our cooperat- 
ing states to keep our Home Office in- 
formed of any changes in organizational 
structure because only by knowing who 
to contact can we hope to undertake this 
monumental task of providing the U. S. 
government with an up-to-date Census 
which will benefit every local, state and 
national organization of and/or for the 
deaf. Your help is going to mean the 
difference between bringing this project 
to a successful conclusion or causing us 
all to fall flat on our faces. 


We are proud’ of our cooperating state 
associations, numerous other organizations 
and individuals interested in the welfare 


of the deaf, and we sincerely hope that. 


you are proud enough of your National 
Association of the Deaf to see that help, 
when it is needed, will not be lacking 
when we once begin this CENSUS project. 
—LANKY. 


of the DEAF 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 


HOME 
OFFICE 
NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


Elsewhere in this issue is a release an- 
nouncing that the National Association of 
the Deaf’s application to conduct a na- 
tional census of deaf persons has been ap- 
proved by the Social and Rehabilitation 
Services of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare. However, having 
sweated this out for almost a year now 
we just have to announce it here also. 

The Census project promises to be the 
most important undertaking our associa- 
tion has ever had and one whose benefits 
will be immeasurable to every deaf per- 
son in the country. We are quite proud 
that we will be able to do this and look 
forward to a hectic existence for the next 
few years, but memorable years at that. 

As stated previously, the grant will re- 
quire additional personnel, additional 
space, furniture and equipment. And it 
has been our task to work on these items 
while Project Director Schein is taking 
care of personnel and the actual work 
on the project. 

Present plans call for the acquisition of 
an additional 600 square feet of space on 
the first floor of 2025 Eye Street. This 
space will house the Census staff which 
will start working immediately prepar- 
ing the data we have already collected 
for keypunching and the computer. 

This leaves only the problem of our new 
home office still unresolved. However, we 
are hopeful that there will be some defi- 
nite decisions on this before summer is 
over and certainly before the end of the 
year we will either have a new home or 
know where our new home will be when 
completed. 

Summer is always a mixed season— 
sort of feast or famine because things 
are either going like a house on fire or 
as slow as molasses. 

This year has been no exception, June 
found the Executive Secretary winding up 
the printing of the proceedings of the 
International Research Seminar on the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Deaf Per- 
sons. This mammoth volume was edited 
by Glenn Lloyd of the University of 
Tennessee and the printed version of his 
manuscript runs to 488 pages—over 100 
pages more than had been estimated. 

The cover of the book was designed by 
Bill Woodrick also of the U-T staff with 
an assist from the staff artists of Cor- 
porate Press which did the printing. We 
think they all did a masterful job and 
are looking forward to feedback as the 
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volume is widely distributed. A printing 
of 8000 copies has been ordered and are 
available without charge on request. 


On June 11, the Executive Secretary 
was the main speaker at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Kendall School in 
Washington. More recently, on July 8, 
he repeated his speech in front of Gallau- 
det College’s cameras for distribution to 
other schools for the deaf. 


June 12 found the Executive Secretary 
en route to Corpus Christi, Texas, and 
the Texas Association of the Deaf’s bi- 
ennial convention as NAD representative. 
That weekend found a large number of 
state associations meeting and President 
Lankenau was in Miami Beach, Fla., at 
the FAD convention while Board Member 
Pimentel was in Alabama at the AAD 
convention. 


From Texas, the Executive Secretary 
and Mrs. Schreiber flew to Los Angeles 
for a few days’ vacation before moving on 
to Berkeley and the Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf. This was a 
sort of ‘“‘busman’s holiday” so the Execu- 
tive Secretary could attend the meeting 
of the Parents Section of the CAID. From 
there he went to San Francisco to take 
part in the meeting of the Advisory Board 
of the NAD’s Communicative Skills Pro- 
gram and returned to Washington in time 
for the National Citizens Conference on 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington. 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS CONFER- 
ENCE was an important opportunity for 
handicapped persons to tell the Rehabili- 
tation Services Administration just what 
they would like to see in rehab programs 
and since the NAD was a member of the 
planning committee for this affair, we 
were fortunate in being able to convince 
the SRS staff that interpreters were needed 
for the deaf participants and that the 
deaf should not be lumped together but 
scattered throughout the discussion groups. 


It is extremely regrettable that most 
of the persons invited did not choose to 
attend. Those attending on the state level 
included Mrs. Alice Beardsley of New 
York, Edgar Bloom of New Jersey, Joseph 
Kindred of Indiana, Charles Estes of Ala- 
bama and Mrs. Lillian Skinner of Cali- 
fornia. Gordon Allen, NAD Second Vice 
President from Minnesota, was also plan- 
ning to attend but was hospitalized for 
a ruptured disc at the last moment and 
was unable to make it. However, we had 
no word as to why the others did not 
come and believe they missed a real ex- 
perience. There were others on hand of 
course, Mr. Pimentel, Mr. Garretson, Mrs. 
Adler, the Executive Secretary, to name a 
few but the absence of our state people 
was sorely felt. Also in attendance were 
Dr. Jerome Schein and Stanley Bigman 
of the NAD’s Research and Development 
Committee who are respectively Project 
Director and Principal Investigator for 
the Census and Dr. Y. P. Kapur of South 
India who was a participant in the NAD- 
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NAD Law Committee 
Invites Suggestions 


The NAD Law Committee is now or- 
ganized and ready for suggestions from 
members, both Cooperating State Asso- 
ciation members and individuals. The 
Las Vegas convention authorized the 
Law Committee to hold a_ two-day 
meeting in conjunction with the next 
meeting of the Executive Board of the 
National Association of the Deaf for a 
thorough study and revision of the by- 
laws. This meeting is expected to be 
held late this year and to be able jo 
get everything in order by that time 
the Law Committee needs to know the 
desire of members as to proposed 
changes in the bylaws early so that as 
much as possible of the drafting can 
be done before the committee meets. 

The Law Committee hopes to have 
these revisions ready for publication 
early next year so that members can 
discuss them and decide as to their 
merits before the Minneapolis conven- 
tion in 1970 and perhaps give their Rep- 
resentatives instructions. This the Law 
Committee cannot do without coopera- 
tion of members, so please send sug- 
gestions in early to the chairman. 

Members of the Law Committee: 

Gordon L. Allen, Chairman, 2223 19th 
Avenue N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 55418. 

Jess M. Smith, 5125 Radnor Road, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46225. 

Leo M. Jacobs, 1021 Leo Way, Oak- 
land, Calif. 94611. 

Mervin D. Garretson, 3509 Kayson 
Street, Silver Spring, Md. 20906. 

Frank Turk, Box 1010, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Jack C. Lamberton, Box 626, Gallau- 
det College, Washington, D. C, 20002. 


sponsored International Seminar in 1968. 

Opening ceremonies on Tuesday night 
included Miss Mary Switzer who devoted 
a good part of her talk to the work being 
done in the area of deafness and also 
our own Nanette Fabrey who signed again 
her tear-provoking “Impossible Dream.’ 

Other activities of the Home Office in- 
cluded production of additional copies of 
Parts II and III of the Intermediate Course 
in Manual Communication, the June issue 
of the NAD Newsletter, a meeting with 
James Ridgeway one of the editors of the 


New Republic Magazine, as well as with 


Senator Bob Dole of Kansas in an effort 
to correct what we believe are discrimina- 
tory practices against some of our mem- 
bers. 


(Continued on page 34) 


THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 


Advancing Members’ who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu- 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 


Advancing Members pay $10.00 per year 
or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband-wife 
dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
month and also include one subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 


Contributing Members have contributed 
$100.00 to $249.00. 


Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 


Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac- 
tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,000.00 or more. 


Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 


Names in boldface type indicate addi- 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 


ALABAMA 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 
Contributing Members 
Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 
Sam Rittenberg 
Charles W. Thorn 
Advancing Members 
Mrs. J. Dewey Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Jimmy Garrett 
Jimmy Gay 
Joseph Onderdonk 
Maude Y. Sinclair 


ARIZONA 


Patron 
Vito Don Diego 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Livshis 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Craven 
Delores Erlandson 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlanery 
June E, Newkirk 
Edward Tillinghast 
Norman Tully 


ARKANSAS 


Sustaining Member 
Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 
Contributing Member 
Frank Reagan 
Advancing Members 
A. K. Junkin, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther Shibley 


CALIFORNIA 


Patron 
Burchard Keach 
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Sustaining Members 


Lenore M. Bible 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
Rhoda Clark 

Mrs. Annabelle Fahr 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 

Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 
Edward W. Miland 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 
Catherine Ramger 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stallo 

Mr. and Mrs. Bickerton Winston 


Contributing Members 
Helen Arbuthnot 
Mr. and Mrs. George Attletweed 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Becher 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Bruns 
Theresa C. Burstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Christenberry 
R. D. Cosgrove 
Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 
Roy Holcomb 
Mrs. Bessie Howson 
Oscar Guire 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 
Teruko Kubotsu 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Lynch 
Mr. and Mrs, Robert G. Matthews 
Ralph F. Neesam 
Rev. Glen C. Prock 
Frank Pucetti 
Mrs. Edna Mae Root 
Genevieve Sink 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 
Mrs. Raymond J. Stillman 
Marvin C. Thompson 
Helen Wallace 
Arthur B. Willis 
Cecile Willman 


Advancing Members 


Mrs. Tom L. Anderson 

David Anthony 

Mrs. Barbara Babbini 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 
Dr. Richard Brill 

Gerald Burstein 

F. A. Caligiuri 

Vern Call 

R. D. Cosgrove 

Mrs. Thomas Collins 

Stanley B. Dauger 

Mrs. Jordan Davis 

Patricia Dorrance 

Nettie Mae Garber 

Gerilee Gustason 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hahn, Sr. 
Lee C. Hall 

Robert Hawkins 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde M. Houze 
Virginia Lee Hughes 

Elmer H. Hytti 

Mrs. Dorothy Jacobs 

Helen L. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Wray Johnson 
Dr. Ray Jones 

Hartley R. Koch 

Francis Kuntze 

Herbert Larson 

Maresa Leeder 

Mr. and Mrs. Northie Lewis 
Edgar L. Lowell 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 
Harry J. Murphy, Jr. 

Charles F. Noss 

Donald Nuernberger 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Otterbeck 
Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Powers 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Rasmus 
Baurice D. Saber 

Hilde S. Schlesinger 

Mrs. Martin Schuetz 

Mrs. Carol Smith 

John F. Tracy 

Harry Tremaine 

Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel J. Vertz 
Mrs. Ruby Walls 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Witczak 


COLORADO 
Sustaining Members 
Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 
Contributing Member 
Frank Blankis 
Advancing Members 


Mr, and Mrs. A. Greenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 
Carole Sponable 

Mrs. Esther Seanor 


CONNECTICUT 
Patron 
Michael Lapides 
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Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 
Anne Zaharevitz 


Advancing Members 
Rev. Robert D. Bergin 
Edmond Cassetti 
Mr. and Mrs. David R. Cole 
Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Jr. 
Kenneth Lane 
Joan Mollica 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Sampson 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler 
John F. O’Rourke 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Phillips 


Advancing Members 
Dr. Thomas R. Behrens 
Mrs. D. T. Cloud 
Harvey J. Corson 
Miss Patricia Edelin 
Miss Dorothy C. Havens 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hoke 
Mrs. Lucy Hower 
Teresa Johnson 
Raymond Kolander 
Miss Betty G. Miller 
Miss Sidney Pietzsch 
Emma Caroline Souder 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Turk 
Dr. Peter Wisher 


FLORIDA 
Patrons 
Dr. and Mrs. Marcus Kenner 
Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 
Mrs. Thomas W. Osborne 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 


Contributing Members 
Edmund F. Bumann 
FRANK HOPPAUGH (Memorial) 
Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 
James M. Pritchard, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Scouten 


Advancing Members 
Mrs. C. A. Ball 
Edward G. Benedict 
Miss Sonia Hernandez 
Mrs. Aletha Hunziker 
Mrs. Lillie Jacobson 
Neil Tugg 
Edward Tugg 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Werdig 


GEORGIA 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Sparks, Jr. 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brown 
Sterling Gregory 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Grisham 
Percy W. Ligon, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Owens 


IDAHO 
Contributing Member 
Mrs. Josephine Benson 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Downey 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mortenson 
Grover J. Pence 
Mrs. Dorothy L. Young 


ILLINOIS 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 
Mr. and Mrs. David W. Wilson, Jr. 


Contributing Members 
L. Stephen Cherry 
Pau! Dramin 
Henry J. Dykhuizen 
Mrs. Edna H. M. Houser 
Mrs. William Moehle 
William B. Vogt, Jr. 
Advencing Members 
Robert R. Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Block 
Paul Cantwell 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Crost 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hammersmith 
Rance Henderson 
Lorraine Kline 
Mrs. Alvin Kutzleb 
George Pick 
Louis Rozett 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 
Dr. and Mrs. McCay Vernon . 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Warshawsky 


INDIANA 


Sustaining Members 
William Hinkley 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 


Advancing Members 
James F. Best 
James Hampton 
Dr. Samuel R. Harmon 
Warren Livingston 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Rhodes 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Seaman 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stouse 


IOWA 
Benefactors 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Lynn H. Sutcliffe 


Contributing Members 
Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver R. Johnson 
Mrs. Stella Kaplan 


KANSAS 


Sustaining Member 
Harold Kistler 


Contributing Members 
Alvin Clements 
Pauline Conwell 
Willa G. Field 
Mrs. Fern M. Foltz 
Erlene M. Graybill 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 
Wilbur J. Ruge 
Mrs. W. L. Tipton 


Advancing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Roger Falberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan L. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Puett 
Harvey Rogers 
Henry W. Yahn 


KENTUCKY 


Contributing Members 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bacheberle 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Balasa 


Advancing Members 
Milton Don Belcher, Sr. 
Thomas J. Ryan 
Virginia Ward 
LOUISIANA 


Benefactor 
William C. Purdy, Jr. 


Contributing Members 
Max M. Ray 
Robert Sheffield 
Mr. and Mrs. Gus White 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Berke 


MARYLAND 
Patrons 


Dr. and Mrs. David Piekoff 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Carney 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
Robert DeVenny 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Fleischman 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Henry Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Mr. and Mrs. Art W. Sherman 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. Sutcliffe 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Jason Ammons 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas O. Berg 
Mr. and Mrs. David Burton 
Edward C. Cale 
James L. Casterline, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Caswell 
R. Orin Cornett 
Alan B. Crammatte 
James R. Crites 
Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Domich, Sr. 
Thayer Dow 
Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Drake 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Duley 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer 
Alexander Ewan 
Mr. and Mrs, Louis J. Fant, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Ferguson, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Talmadge Flanagan 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 
Augustine Gentile 

Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden 
Barbara B. Grimes 

Ray P. Harris 

Mrs. Georgie Heath 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Herbold 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson 
Mrs. Ruth L. Isaecson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Johnson 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald M. Jordan 
Mrs. Nathan Katz 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Keadle 

Mrs. Peggy H. Keough 

Mrs. Adele Krug 

Francis Langlais 

Robert Lindsey 

Rex P. Lowman 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard Madsen 
John Miller, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Moskowitz 
Mr. and Mrs. David Neill 

Helen Norton 

Malcolm Norwood 

Mr. and Mrs. Terrence O’Rourke 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden 
Mrs. Alta Patterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Rosen 
Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Rosenblatt 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster 
Mr. and Mrs. William Schyman 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott 
Dennis Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 
William Sugyama 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Wait 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Advancing Members 
Rev. R. G. Blakely 
Leon Brenner 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford A. Lawrence 
Bernard Lofchie 
Mrs. Kimball Nash 


MICHIGAN 
Patron 
Oscar Hoffman 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 
Alfred Neumann 


Advancing Members 
Stahl Butler 
Griffin I. Crowder 
Mr. and Mrs. Omer L. Foret 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mair 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Mayes 
Judge and Mrs. Joseph Pernick 
George Rosenson 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wright 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 


MINNESOTA 
Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mrs. Petra F. Howard 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 


Sustaining Members 
Phillip E. Cadwell 
Mrs. Anna Coffman 
William L. Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Sweezo 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Johnson 
Martin Klein 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Larson 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Latz 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
Elizabeth Plonshinski 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sampson 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 
Muriel Young 


Advancing Members 
Rev. Laurence Bunde 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 
Richard Deming 
Walter H. Falmoe 
Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen 
Clara Lewis 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 
Richard A. Scofield 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vadnais 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Advancing Member 
Mary Lou Todd 


MiSSOURI 


Benefactor 
Mrs. Hazel A. Steideman 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles R. Green 


Contributing Members 
Mrs. Ruth Hawley 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 
Mrs. Bessie T. Hunt 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Floyd W. Large 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 
Roy Carson 
Richard O. Davis 
Mrs. Dolores Dorsey 
Grover C, Farquhar 
Lloyd Harrison 
Don Travis Hill 
Mrs. Pearl Steinhaus 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 
Rev. Herbert W. Rohe 
Marguerite Stocksick 


MONTANA 


Sustaining Member 
Roy Tuggle 

Advancing Member 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Hippe 
Lilly M. Mattson 
Richard Mullins 
Clarice Petrick 
Walter Schley 


NEBRASKA 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale D. Paden 
Mr. and Mrs. George Propp 


Advancing Members 
Bruce Becker 
Marie Goetter 
George H. Thompson 


NEVADA 


Contributing Member 
Mrs. Sue Stockton 


Advancing Member 
Johnny Siders 


NEW JERSEY 


Sustaining Member 
Randall McClelland 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 
Mrs. Milton Cunningham 
Mr. and Mrs. Fredric Levenson 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Curtis Robbins 
Mrs. Lesly Stambaugh 
Julius Wiggins 


NEW MEXICO 


Contributing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 
Marvin Wolach 


Advancing Members 
Robert J. Durio 
Marshall Hester 
Judith Tingley 


NEW YORK 


Patrons 


Benjamin Friedwald 
Seymour M. Gross 

Sustaining Members 
Hyman Alderman 
Robert A. Halligan 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Sr. 
Meyer Lief 
Mr. and :<Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mr. and“Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
Mario L. Santin 


Contributing Members 
Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Madge Finley 
Max Friedman 
Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Goodstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Clzude H. Samuelson 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Teitelbaum 


Advancing Members 
Alice B. Beardsley 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Burke 
Vincent Byrne 
Rev. Thomas F. Cribbin 
Robert Davila 


Mrs. Marjorie Clere 

Roberta DeMar 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Galloway 
Joan Griffing 

Paul Jarrell 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kubis 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Lambert 
Richard J. Pokorny 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 
Miss Lottie Riekehof 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sonnenstrahl 
Martin L. A. Sternberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Stoehle 
Leonard G. Zwick 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Crutchfield 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Carvel Johnson 
Martha Marshall 
Mrs. Edna Rehard 
William Simpson 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Sterling White 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Contributing Members 
Kenneth Blackhurst 
Christian Schumaker 


Advancing Member 


Percy Hong 
OHIO 
Benefactors 
Harry Benet 
Walter Krohngold 
Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod 
r. and Mrs. Dan M. Reichard, Sr. 
Samuel J. Sanderson 


Contributing Members 
Mrs. Bessie F. Ayers 
Josephine E. Hartzell 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Miller 


Advancing Members 
Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Hume 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 
Mrs. Virginia Lewis 
Dick Petkovich 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramon F. Rodriguez 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Schein 


OKLAHOMA 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. Neathery 
Dorothy Stahmer 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Whitesides 
Rachel K. Wood 


OREGON 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird L. Craven 
Helen Northrop 


Contributing Members 
Francis L. Grote 
Thomas A. Ulmer 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Wood 


Advancing Members 
Charles Bluett 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Wray Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Johnston 
John J. Kaufman 
Ann Skalicky 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Patron 
Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 


Contributing Members 
Herbert Pickell, Jr. 
Alice Romig 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Shultz 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Laura Turechek 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Zimble 


Advancing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Gough 
Andrea Haas 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lang 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 
Mrs. Anthony Panella 
Rev. Roger Pickering 
Edgar H. Shroyer 
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Mary R. Smith 

Sophie Smolka 

Bodil Tvede 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 


RHODE ISLAND 


Advancing Member 
Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Advancing Members 
Norman Larson, Jr. 
Byron Stitt : 


TENNESSEE 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs, Fred P. Armstrong 
Contributing Members 
Robert P. Biggs 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Eli Conley Akin 
Glenn Lloyd 
Laurence Randall 
Mrs. Patsy R. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Steed 
Evelyn Taylor 


TEXAS 
Patron 


S. E. Scott 
Sustaining Members 
James O. Chance, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Shanefield 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Bubeck, Jr. 
Kathryn Caldclueugh 
Claire Crockctt 
Lucitle Garrison 
Gaino Geddie 
N. B. Hudnell 
Mr. and Mrs. D. O. King 
Eloise Markwith 
Julius P. Seeger 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 
W. S. Smith 


Advancing. Members 
Wm. Jefferson Bethany 
Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 


John Conn 

L. T. Irwin 

Mrs. Miriam Johnson 
Vivian J. Miller 


UTAH 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs, Robert G. Sanderson 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Brubaker 
Arthur Wenger 
Ray Wenger 
Charles H. Whipple 

Advancing Members 
Richard Brubaker 
Elmore Collard 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Leon Curtis 
Donald L. Jensen 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 
Jerry R. Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned Wheeler 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Welsh 


VIRGINIA 
Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. Willism Duvall 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Lewis 
Margaret Sprinkel 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Terry 


Contributing Members 
Raymond Baker 
Joyce K. Jeter 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashland D. Martin 
Mr, and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Yates, Jr. 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Enid M. Clapp 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Creech 
William Dailey 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 
Mrs. Esther A. Grim 
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Mr. and Mrs, Larry Harrod NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
Mrs. Iva McConnell ir Ay 
Carrell Parker _... National Association of the Deaf 
Ray Parks, Jr. prarenon ReGesetaceresuscscucesse $ 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston Snellings Bidens ce re ee sores 
Conrad Stedrak Indirect costs for grants ____---__ 1,995.91 
Miss Mary Switzer rn a psauweooeutascetnsos= cae 
2 3 F . embership dues ____-.---------- 1,043. 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Warden Biblicatione. 2. ee ess: 501.54 
Alice Wood Quota payments (state 
James Tuttle ASSOCIATIONS) (22 522-s an. cuca das 454.20 
Reiyvbursements __--------------- 963.68 
Ota! Woah cwscceccos sec acee en ceeeneaeset $ 5,160.83 
Ka ‘i . Deaf Aeree lL ar 
vertisemenis. ..2.s-<2s2as<a222 10 
WASHINGTON Deaf American subscriptions __._ 1,164.20 
Sustaining Members NAD subscriptions ~--.--.--------- 320.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington Total ceseseecnn-""Grants SSS $ 1,628.30 
Mr. and Mrs, Oscar Sanders $18,000.00 
: . Expenses 
Contributing Members National Association of the Deaf 
Harold Arntzen move rtiaing rT SRP $ oo 
Mabel C. Conklin ank service charge ------------- 
é 5 Captioned. Films: -22-=-=-2.<-- ces §.05 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewey H. Deer Convention expenses ____-------_- 220 
Hugo A. Holcombe Deaf American (membership) _-. 320.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey ree ane es AY Sen eed-£ ieee 
eRe xecutive Secretary’s expenses — : 
Mr. and Mrs. Don G, Pettingill ee pauls Secretary’s salary ---- 1,346.14 
Advancing Members F.I.C.A, --------------~------------ 128.84 
{NSUPANCE 2 kicenceotecscs kacssee 122.72 
Mr. and Mrs. George Belser Midwestern Youth LTP ___-----_- 538.27 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert DeVoe Miscellaneous <22<2-2-<2--2-22.<2.53 38.98 
Virginia L. Diot Payroll _-------------------------- agi 
Mildred M. Johnson ee ae ae 
Ray O’Donnell Printing: ceenase tases oe necsosars 324.90 
Professional services ~_----------- 6.00 
Publications: 222225225 s5senccacse 25.00 
RENT. ssn iSsanccboweancpwakaabwane 497.00 
WEST VIRGINIA Repair and maintenance -_------ 184.00 
=e Services rendered ---------- -- 492.12 
Sustaining Member supplice 12k ea eM 
B elephone ---------- = y 
Gerald A. Reed er Travel’ ic ~ 66:20 
Contributing Member ere as Z ee 51.90 ‘ +i 
j WOM cccnkandatcutendaaesebhatqacasncaaea 6,271.2 
Marvin S. Rood Beat American 
COMMISSIONS cssacscccaataccoo-tce— $ 2.00 
aot Ses coeens wane emi aren 
QUPOU! Sos<oS oc See eee 60.00 
WISCONSIN Sak SEO ee ane eee See ; ee 
HINtiNd'y, Gazcnsacccss-essceweseceee ,780. 
Benefactor Sh ANNA eal ae g a aOR 10.00 
Mrs. R. E. Yolles Telephone aot nbc adh ecda AeetbSces cd 
5 NY RNG) toto cee amatos cneemaceenee 6.60 
Sustaining Members Publications _....... EEE eee IO 3.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz TOE char ood cane se sor ane ack een coat ieee! $ 2,115.74 
Contributing Members F.1.C, ee ae Wes 
Charles Duick pete costs -------------------- dele 
NSUTANCE fesesie wots cope tears f 
Kenneth F. Huff ; aUHoll. oe eee ase eee 2,006.30 
Mrs. Thomas R. Meredith Pere diem? ote cass. asenceseeeaees 150.00 
Mr. and Mrs. David O. Watson Eosne Sesame G See Se nae ote 
j Uoplies:, 225-2.¢. f22ceeeeeaaescase : 
Richard Zola MeleDONe colic anes eastsccateddes 30.00 
Advancing Members WRAVGl -2Uooccacsosscuseecoenecanse 537.36 


TOtal) (o2255-223e55- 3. =~ fn ee eee === $ 3,978.57 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Coleman Communicative Skills Program 


Leah Heed Deaf Youth Developmental 
Mrs. Bernice Hoeper epee GT exds)), 2c.csdeosuee $14, bo os 
Mr. ‘and Mrs. ‘Robert, W.. Horgen indirect costs _...--..-...-.----.. 1,077.78 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel INSUPANGE, vile naa actos 71.36 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Peacock Leadership Training 
Robert Scribner Bac (Utah) --------------- ne 
Stanley Smith pee Soest eae 
Mrs. Lucille Taylor Postage. wee skew wae, a SIA 
Edward Weiler PRINUNGY 2 coese ets a ecaseeeecees es 17.75 
Professional services 633.33 
Publications —___-- 289.50 
supe oe ee 44.58 
elephone:. sees6 cee ce cot Socks cea ; 
CANADA TVA eee oe eee 45 ; 
Advancin mbe. Total _ $19,981.23 
‘m een a Sembexs INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 
r, an rs. Tom Matthew international’ Seminal. oceectesceoeee ue 23.60 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Marshall Wick Total Grant Expenses 


SE Ee Oey ee eens ee $23; 983.40 


New Advertising Rates Effective October 1 


New advertising rates will take effect October 1, 1969, under which THE DEAF 
AMERICAN will have a single-rate schedule, with one exception—Cooperating Mem- 
ber (state) associations of the National Association of the Deaf will be allowed a 40% 
discount ‘for advertising matter concerning their conventions and other activities. 
Affiliated organizations will be entitled to a 30% discount. 

The new rates: (per insertion): 


1 insertion 6 insertions 11 insertions 
iL (pager He, oe eee ee $132.00 $123.78 $115.60 
Wa DAGON. Soe a ay cnn eee eee 74.28 68.04 61.92 
Va AGG) Soe oe S252 ee ce uses Stee ane 53.64 49.50 45.42 
1 GOL. RCM pee eee ea eee ee 5.34 4.56 4.08 


Special positions: Center spread (two center pages), $247.50; second cover, $165.00; 
third cover, $165.00; fourth cover, $181.50. Mats and/or cuts are to be furnished by 
advertiser. Rates for repeat insertions are based on identical copy and illustrations. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF Deaf American 


Consolidated Monthly Financial Report Commissions _.._________ eee: $ 50 
June 1969 Sel amon ele a ee ee 
I POSTAGE: cana saatencccanteasgeopanse 18.29 
National hesicigiiee of the Deaf Printing -------------------------- 1,972.78 
Rent? 22205 ss-ccccenestesasusescas 10.00 
Affiliation: .c2<is-2222¢2sssscsc02se $ 10.00 melephones. 224.22 253 35 - oe. nso e 27.48 
Contributions: 22.22-2< 2sssseses:. 57.00 WRaVel 2poc sesso eck essen 13.80 
Dividends: --4. 5.22... 72. esses 146.40 otal <2Sssss= £6 pe So Sos Boeaesonoeasasae $ 2,202.85 
Indirect costs for grants _____..__- 2,349.48 
Membership dues ___-----_________ 1,046.00 Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
Publications  -_...-.....-________=- 220.95 F.1.C.A $ 96.00 
Quota payments (state assns.) ___ 50.40 Indirect costs _.................. 772.19 
Reimbursements __-___--_______-__- 292.69 Miscellaneous _................... 130 
Total” << <os: Se a eee ee tat ee SAAD, seep le ee ag en ee 5 
, Payroll <sous<..cs2.5 eos ms eels 2,080.58 
Deaf American PGP GlOM -<ss2ssenctecace ees cess 180.00 
Bound volumes ____.____--_--_____ 25.50 E osiage Seid ascnnnananansnsseneaaa= 45 rs 
Deaf American subscriptions -.-_ 2,763.15 Teche ee 33:84 
NAD subscriptions _______________ 328.00 Ty ep ee woo nae o- nana ------------ 133, 
TOUR Scccn esas se ctaeatacaesocene te $.3,116:65 VERVE -—2s---- an nnnnss can aae- nary 158-00 
MOlalis S452h2542 ccece naa Sake eeS ee cae Se $ 3,346.16 
Grants 
WOtal> soc este aa eS ree $22,000.00 Communicative Skills Program 
Expenses Deaf Youth Developmental 
National Association of the Deaf Workshop (Texas) _--_---_-.-__- $ 100.00 
AGVERISING, 5555s 405" 2 Sor $. -3.75 BiG AS Satcsszectesesee eases 115.33 
Bank service charge _____________ 90 INdIRECK COSIG= 222222524 -sacnesene 1,406.37 
Captioned Films —_-_------ sascces 124.32 Miscelianeous’. 2222226225 -2.25- 2225 5 55 
Deaf American (membership) -_. 328.00 Payroll, 22 -2522-2cn. i eceeacce esas 2,166.14 
Executive Secretary’s expenses _-_ 84.31 Pet. dient <-ssseeceecas cccautscaecs 180.00 
Executive Secretary’s salary ____ 1,200.00 Postage’ 52.22. oe 6 J een ee cn 1.19 
BUCA so Sccsancuoencteabehe eae 96.44 Professional services _____________ 5,133.35 
Miscellaneous ________-_-_-______.._ 33.02 Supplies 
Payroll __- _. 938.46 Telephone  _- 
Per diem . 119.89 Travel ______ 
Postage ____ 87.28 WON, SeesseGosdpcud sass te pad SazedSecushs 
Printing —___- 219.00 
Professional services _ me 200.00 
PUP ecenons ee Ee ree rien payroll we aealinacp pep stianeneaee = ‘ rr RECORD BREAKER—Joe Michiline, a Gallaudet 
EN ersaen er a tag mae eter aaa . erepnone = --------~-~------------- : College freshman, pole vaulted 13 feet 11/2 inches 
Service rendered --.------.------ iti Raat [<= ghee TE wigs at the Mason-Dixon Collegiato Conference champion- 
Telephone ceccecaecoscsccsestas, OPUS Total =... Ts 740.65 ships to set_a new world deaf record. The old 
AVE). 2. eco ee fe ee 569.15 een ats mark was 13 feet 7 inches, set by Teuvo Suutari of 
WOlal cosa ees es ee ea ee reesee ce een! $ 6,363.23 Total. Grant expense _.--.-.._-.....-___--. $13,797.82 Finland in 1964. 


TEACHERS’ CHARTER 
August 7-28, 1970 
NORWAY - SWEDEN - DENMARK 
$207 Round Trip $207 (Regular Fare $403.00) 


Fly To Oslo, Norway: | ATTEND: World Congress of Deaf Educators 


e Convention, August 17-21, 1979. 


| 


Rent A Car—Then—Go! Gol! 


1. - - 
2. Make Own Tour—Via Swiss Co. RUSH! $100 Deposit NOW 
3. Get Eurail Pass. @ We Nead 154 Pasple 
4. Join DAD’s Tour—$765—All-expense. | 

(See Other Advertisement) 


CONTRACT: Pay in full by Dec. 15, 1969—$32,000 


a F . STANDBY BASIS 
DADavidowitz REFUNDABLE: After January 1, 1970 
99 E. ALLISON AVE., NANUET, N.Y. 10965, HAS > ra 
A CONTACT WITH A LARGE SWISS COMPANY, ELIGIBL e Members of the Convention of Amer- 
HANDLING 250,000 TOURISTS IN 1969, WHO ® ican Instructors of the Deaf—their fam- 


ilies and friends—all employees of schools for the deaf and 


CAN GIVE YOU THE MOST FOR THE LEAST graduates. 


COST — FOR INDIVIDUAL — PLANNED TOURS. T - 
EACHERS Stop Procrastinating! 


Mr. DADavidowitz has personally guided five tours GO! YOU LIVE ONLY ONCE! BORROW IF 
to Europe — over 100 deaf people have arrived NECESSARY, WHILE YOU CAN WALK 
home safely! AND SEE! 
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Utah Convention Uses Novel Approach 


The 23rd convention of the Utah Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf, held June 27 and 
28 in Salt Lake City, at the Ramada Inn, 
initiated a unique approach to getting its 
members involved. 


Instead of a traditional approach of 
having a few select committees do all the 
work and present a series of bylaw 
changes or/and resolutions for debate, 
approval or rejection—and again having 
a few vocal people dominating the pro- 
ceedings—the chairman organized the con- 
vention so that all of the people became 
individually involved in 12 discussion 
groups numbering from 12 to 14 people 
plus a leader and a recorder. Using the 
workshop format, the chairman assigned 
tables by means of a simple drawing, 
and effectively muzzled the more vocal 
“leaders” by giving them jobs as group 
leaders and recorders and_ instructing 
them to ‘‘listen’’ for a change, and draw 
out the real feelings on the direction and 
course the UAD has been taking, and 
their feelings on such topics as adult edu- 
cation, rehabilitation, oral-manual  con- 
flicts, sex education in the schools for 
the deaf, employment services, welfare 
and others. The people, and only the peo- 
ple, were to discuss these matters and 
other things that were bothering them. 


The results were highly gratifying. Not 
only did the participants come up with 
sound proposals, they also demonstrated 
that when people are involved they are 
much more acceptant of decisions leaders 
must make. They also made forthright 
changes that leaders had been hesitant 
to make for fear of ‘‘rank and file’ re- 
action, such as putting the high-quality, 
popular UAD Bulletin on a_ subscription 
basis separate from membership in the 
UAD. 

Resolutions and recommendations from 
the workshop discussion groups were 
sifted by a committee to eliminate dupli- 
cation, then presented to the general as- 


UTAH CONVENTION—At the left, G. Leon Curtis, 
of office. 
hearing persons present in the audience. 
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sembly of the convention on the morn- 
ing following the workshop. With but few 
small changes the resolutions were ap- 
proved. 

Feedback from members of the UAD 
and from hearing people in attendance 
established the validity of the convention 
format, and future conventions (and prob- 
ably some general business meetings) 
may use the same approach again. 

Chairman of the convention was Robert 
G. Sanderson, assisted by Robert Bonnell, 
George Laramie and Celia May Laramie. 


SALE 


BABY CRY SIGNAL _..___.....- $35.00 


ATTACHMENT WIRELESS 
TRANSMITTER & RECEIVER 
for Baby Cry, Telephone & 
Door Bell Signals 


BUZZER with Switch 
DOOR BELL SIGNALS 


Ask for the brochures of 10 different 
door bell signals. 


Heller’s Instrument Works 


621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 


1969-1970 UTAH ASSOCIATION BOARD—Front row, left to right: Richard Brubaker, treasurer; Valerie 


Platt, secretary; Joseph Burnett, vice president; Dennis Platt, president; Ned Wheeler, chairman. 
row: Board Members Robert Bonnell, Lloyd Perkins, 
when picture was taken were George Laramie and Gene Stewart. 


outgoing president of the Utah Association of the Deaf, 
Convention interpreters Mrs. Beth Stewart and Mrs. 


Back 
David Mortensen, Robert G. Sanderson. Absent 
(Photo by Keith Nelson) ; ay 


thanks members for their support during his term 
Betty Jones, front row, left to’right, in the other picture, are shown reverse interpreting for 
This picture was taken at the opening session with a near-capacity crowd present. 


(Photo by Keith Nelson) 
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Mississippi Chapter Presents 
Chronology Of Active Year 


From way down Mississippi way we 
have an ambitious and eventful chronicle 
of projects undertaken by the Junior NAD 
chapter there in Jackson. 


Projects were planned for each month 
beginning with a Halloween carnival and 
going down through presentation of a 
fruit basket to a deaf-blind man and his 
wife, Christmas presents to deaf patients 
at the state mental hospital and _ plan- 
ning and giving programs at a convales- 
cent home and a nursing school. 


Several speakers from various walks of 
life were programmed during the year, 
including a doctor, a deaf-blind graduate 
of the school, Miss Jackson Junior Miss 
and the director of the Narcotics Bureau. 


This burgeoning, inspired chapter also 
initiated several firsts for its school. A 
Miss Jr. NAD chapter contest was held 
in form of a professional beauty contest 
with the general public being invited. 


In the case of the Halloween carnival, 
the ‘‘first’? was an innovation from the 
usual party to a benefit, the proceeds of 
which were utilized for the purchase of 
Christmas cards for the deaf patients at 
the state mental hospital. Initiation of a 
literary contest, an awards night and a 
Jr. NAD choir are the other successful 
pioneering projects for this hustling young 
crew. 


We would certainly be remiss if we 
failed to commend this lively chapter, 
along with its enthusiastic sponsor, Mrs. 
Doris McDonald (herself a mother of five 
“‘spirited’’ boys and an active participant 
in various other activities such as SWAAD, 
RID, etc.), for their benevolent and cul- 
turally inspired projects this past year. 


Fanwood Chapter Helps 
Form Buffalo Chapter 


A shining example of Junior NAD credo 
of self-motivation and independence of 
thoight was demonstrated recently by the 
Fanwood chapter. In reply to a request 
from St. Mary’s School for the Deaf in 
Buffalo, N.Y., for a representative to help 
them form their own chapter, the Fan- 
wood members made the necessary ar- 
rangements to send a representative. 


On June 10, the representative, Miss 
Jane Weikart, left White Plains by plane 
for Buffalo to speak to the St. Mary’s 
students about the goals and objectives 
of the Junior NAD. Miss Weikart under- 
took her mission very well-informed in- 
deed, since she was one of the delegates 
who attended the recent workshop in 
Austin, Texas. 
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National Association of the Deaf 


PROMOTING THE TOMORROW OF ALL THE DEAF 
BY WORKING WITH THE DEAF YOUTH OF TODAY 


Junior NAD’S Flag Collection 
Dramatizes Impressive Ceremony 


During the scholastic year just past, the 
Gallaudet Prep Chapter of the Junior 
NAD, under the chairmanship of Lance 
Fischer (Fanwood), has been responsible 
for collecting state flags to be hung in 
the College’s Student Union League. 


Letters were written to Junior NAD 
chapters all over the country to cooperate 
in the flag collection project, and the re- 
sponse has been most gratifying, consid- 
ering the fact that there are at present 
41 flags gracing one side of the SUL. 


At the historic unveiling of the Edward 
Miner Gallaudet statue on the Gallaudet 
campus April 11, there was a procession 
of flagbearers carrying the flags of their 
states and foreign countries represented 
by students enrolled at Gallaudet. 

Each flag was positioned in a semicircle 
around the speakers platform, thus pre- 
senting a colorful, fluttering backdrop for 
the ceremony. The ceremony was all the 
more impressive, what with a_ brilliant 
spring day and the flags unfurled to every 
breeze. 


Sidelights To The JNAD Camp Program 


Among the Junior NAD’s unique camp 
program activities at Pine Lake Lodge in 
the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania 
which are definitely set up are tours of 
local fire departments, the county court- 
house, the Stroudsburg Municipal Build- 
ing and the County Hospital. 

Bruce Hayne, chairman of the local 
group, said that the deaf campers will 
also spend one day taking part in the 
activities at the wrestling camp owned 
by East Stroudsburg S:ate College wres- 
tling coach Red Whitman. 

They will also spend one day learning 
archery at the East Stroudsburg State 


College range located at Sony Acres. 


Other possible activities being planned 
are a debate between the deaf students 
and local students of college and high 
school level and some type of dramatic 
performance. 


Hayne said the campers will also par- 
ticipate in activities with local church 
and youth groups. 


(Editor’s note:) Reportedly included in 
the program are free airplane rides, com- 
pJiments of the mayor of East Strouds- 
burg, who owns the small municipal air- 
port. 


The Rome Chapter 
In Retrospect 


The Rome Chapter, Junior National As- 
sociation of the Deaf’s, 1968-69 officers 
were: Gary Huffstater, President; Debra 
Rudik, vice president; Dana Curtis, secre- 
tary, and Steven Rosa, treasurer. The 
new sponsor was Mrs. Sharon McKinney, 
assisted by Mrs. Regina Hajna and Charlie 
McKinney. 

We have 42 Jr. NAD members. Our 
chapter took in its first hearing students 
for the purpose of integration. These, 
from Rome Catholic High School, were 
Theresa Lanigan, Christine Kieffer, Debbig 
Speischer and Patty Sears. 


Treasurer Steven Rosa, Patricia Bau- 
tochka and Miss Gay Wilson, curriculum 
coordinator at NYSSD, went by plane to 
the Indiana School for the Deaf for the 
Midwester Region Youth Leadership Dem- 
onstration. Pat Bautochka won the free- 
lance acting award for her monologue. 

The National Theatre of the Deaf (NTD) 
was here for a performance at the Rome 
Free Academy auditorium. Some of the 


members of the Rome Chapter helped 
with ushering and handing out the pro- 
grams. They did a superb job. 

We welcomed Mr. Frank Turk, national 
director of the Jr. NAD, to Rome on 
March 11. He gave a lecture to our mem- 
bers. Afterwards we had a question-and- 
answer session which proved to be the 
hit of the night. Then refreshments were 
served. 

Some members of the Jr. NAD went 
on a tour in the Justice Building in Rome, 
N.Y. We were shown almost everything 
there, including the records on file, the 
darkroom, the prison cell and the pistol 
range and witnessed the actual arrest of 
a man who tried to avoid court appoint- 
ments. Our guide was Sgt. Cretaro who 
had given us a lecture on fingerprints a 
few weeks back. And also we met Sgt. 
Szmurlo, a cousin of our sponsor, Mrs. 
Hajna, 

We went to the Verona Speedway May 
18. We watched the stock car races. 
Richie Evans, the driver of a stock car, 
won the feature trophy. He is from Rome 
and was the one who invited us. 
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The Rome Chapter had the honor of 
being asked to make the signs for the 
summer camp at Stroudsburg which will 
be held this summer for the student lead- 
ers from different schools for the deaf in 
the United States. Our possible delegate 
is Dana Curtis. We hope he may attend 
the month-long leadership workshop.— 
Dana Cur.is, secretary. 


Fanwood Chapter Busy 
On Two Major Projects 


The Junior NAD chapter of the New 
York Schoo! for the Deaf at Fanwood has 
broken into the news wiih two major 
projects. 

On FAA (Fanwood Athletic Association) 


5 


Exhibiion Day June 7, two performances 


of “A Dramatic Afternoon” were pre- 
sented at 2:00 p.m. and 4:00 p.m. with 
an estimated box office collection of $800 
being earmarked for the World Games in 
Yugoslavia. 

The second major project: During the 
World Games tryout activities on August 
2, the Fanwood JNAD chapter members 
were on hand to assist in various capaci- 
ties. 


Strong Adult Leadership Produces Strong Student Leadership 


The Wisconsin Chapter of the Junior 
National Association of the Deaf is deeply 
indebted to its sponsors, Mrs. Lucile Tay- 
lor, Miss Elizabeth Crowe, Mrs. Suzanne 
Kelly and Miss Dagny Bergstrom, under 
whose outstanding leadership the chapter 
has grown to maturity with individual 
members being recognized nationally for 
leadership and creativity. 


Mrs. Taylor, serving as chairman of 
the sponsors, has worked tirelessly to 
promote the objectives of the local and 
national organizations. She accompanied 
two representatives of the Wisconsin chap- 
ter to the first Junior NAD national con- 
vention at Gallaudet College in the spring 
of 1968 and guided and coached these two 
students in their talent presentations and 
leadership positions at the conference. One 
of the students received the Panara award 
for poetry writing. The poem was ‘The 
Jr. NAD Tree.’’ It was a wonderful satis- 
faction to the sponsors when these two 
students returned to WSD and stimulated 
development of creative talents among 
the other students during the summer 
months. In the fall, the Jr. NAD, with 
the encouragement and guidance of the 
four sponsors, and under the leadership 
of the two students who had attended the 
national convention, put on a talent show 
exhibiting a variety and quality of talents 
previously undiscovered at The Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf. 


Mrs. Taylor served as chairman of the 
constitution and bylaws committee for the 
National Jr. NAD and instigated and 
worked out the details of a Jr. NAD deaf 
student exchange program among resi- 
dential schools for the deaf. Among the 
many activities of the Wisconsin chapter 
are several which would not have been 
possible without Mrs. Taylor’s efforts and 
motivation. Under her guidance, the Wis- 
consin chapter has raised the funds for, 
and erected on the campus of the Wiscon- 
sin School, an official historical marker 
describing the site of the first Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf. 


In the fall of 1968, Mrs. Taylor ac- 
companied two representatives to the 
Midwestern Youth Leadership Conference 
at Indianapolis. One of the students re- 
ceived the Midwestern regional award for 
poetry recitation. Wisconsin was proud io 
have this same member win the Kappa 
Gamma national leadership award and 
feels fortunate in having two students 
selected for the summer camp at Strouds- 
burg, realizing that this is a credit to 
both students and sponsors. 
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Mrs. Taylor, the daughter of the late 
Frederick J. Neesam, a nationally known 
leader among the deaf, is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin with a mas- 
ter’s degree from Gallaudet College in the 
education of the deaf, and is an exper- 
jienced teacher of the deaf now serving 
as communication specialist at WSD. She 
is an expert interpreter and a_ skilled 
teacher of all aspects of communication 
to the deaf. 

Miss Crowe has been a special inspira- 
tion to the Wisconsin Jr. NAD members 
in their dramatic and creative writing 
efforts. She is a graduate of Gallaudet 
College with additional course work at 
various colleges and universities and has 
had teaching experience at the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf, the North Dakota 
School for the Deaf and is now teaching 
English at the Wisconsin School. She has 
dramatic talenis, which she generously 
shares, as well as a driving interest in 


developing good English expression in her 
students. 


Mrs. Kelly, who also is a graduate of 
Gallaudet College, is a versatile teacher 
and talented in such of the creative arts 
as dancing, the signing of songs and 
poetry and pantomime and has demon- 
strated fine leadership and talent. 


Miss Bergstrom, with a master’s de- 
gree in the education of the deaf and also 
a certified art teacher, has had exper- 
ience teaching in day classes and is now 
teaching social studies and English at 
WSD. Her artistic talents have been an 
inspiration and example to the members 
of the Junior NAD. 


Without the leadership of such outstand- 
ing sponsors, the Wisconsin chapter would 
not have been so successful in develop- 
ing the potentials of students who have 
proven themselves leaders and who have 
been honored with national awards. 


African Satari 
(Continued from page 10) 


to fear what they called ‘devil boxes” 
(cameras). They even threw tomatoes 
at the tourists when they ventured too 
close. 


Mrs. Remington and Mrs. Van Voorhis 
told their audience much more of absorb- 
ing interest and the beautiful movies they 
showed engaged everyone's rapt attention. 
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Advertising 
Specialties 


Calendars 
Emblems 

Key Cases, Tags 
Book-Matches 
Memo Pads 
Pen & Pencils 
P. O. Box 1022 


New York, N. Y. 
10008 


Trophies & 
Plaques 


Plus 1000’s of 


other categories 


JOSEPH POLLACK 
(Deaf Owner) 


WESTERN DIVISION 213-761-4133 


LILA KADIN 


Pollack Advertising Specialties 
6040 Bonner Avenue 
North Hollywood, California 91606 


Lila Kadin, Deaf Sales Representative 


Mrs. Zwick manipulated the movie pro- 
jector and Mrs. Van Voorhis narrated, 
while Dr. Ralph Hoag, superintendent, 
stood between the screen and her to in- 
dicate points of special interest. 

The entire program lasted almost two 
hours, and at its conclusion the twins re- 
ceived a rising vote of thanks for a most 
interesting and instructive evening. 


Beautiful cheetah and leopard skins, 
illustrated books and several wall cabinets 
and shelves filled with curios and me- 
mentoes of their trip claimed attention 
both before and after the program. Mrs. 
Remington told us that one of the cheetah 
skins was borrowed for the evening from 
Eastman House, a skin which George 
Eastman had brought back years before 
from one of his first safaris. And Mrs. 
Van Voorhis told us, with a chuckle, how 
on Mrs. Remington’s and her return to 
Rochester they found a lifelike and 
ferocious-looking young rhino greeting 
them at the entrance of the Van Voorhis’ 
Rock Beach Road estate. Judge Van Voor- 
his, disclaiming all responsibility, said he 
was as mystiifed as anyone else. Still, 
both ladies regard him to this day with 
quizzical expressions whenever the subject 
of Africa is brought up. 


A final fillip was given to the evening’s 
entertainment when Mrs. Jessi de Witt 
remarked that it was typical of the twins 
to want to plan some noteworthy and un- 
usual entertainment for the School family 
to mark their father’s birthday anniver- 
sary, June 4. 
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Home Office Notes 
(Continued from page 26) 

The Home Office also attempted to cor- 
rect other practices which we believe dis- 
criminate against the deaf in the area of 
apprenticeship training and while it is 
too early to tell if we will get anywhere 
in this area, we are hopeful that some of 
the requirements for apprenticeship will 
be removed—particularly those requiring 
that trainees be able to hear. 


In the meantime, Mrs. Carrell Parker 
left us on July 25. Mrs. Parker had been 
with the NAD since 1965 and she hopes to 
be able to continue to work with the deaf 
in some capacity once she gets home to 
California. 


Mrs. Rita Dodson will now handle the 
phone calls for the Executive Secretary 
and take over many of Mrs. Parker's 
chores. Marlene Casey became Mrs. Ben 
Segriti on June 21, and is back on the 
job as Terry O’Rourke’s administrative 
assistant. All we can say is that mar- 
riage agrees with her. 


Lyle Hinks, assistant to the Executive 
Secretary, has been ill for some time but 
we are pleased to report that he is now 
recovered and back on the job. 


One interesting item in our mail came 
from Scotland where a determined at- 
tempt is now being made to open linotype 
operating and other forms of machine-type 
printing to the deaf in the United King- 
dom. We were pleased to be able to 
supply data on the number of deaf print- 
ers employed in the Washington area as 
well as to be able to refer inquiries to 
the International Typographical Union on 
the number of deaf printers in the United 
States. It is our hope that this will help 
our British brethren move up the economic 
scale by making available to them the 
same opportunities for employment that 
are available in this country. If this 
comes to pass, it will be another gold star 
on the International Seminar’s score sheet 
and all the more reason why NAD mem- 
bers can be proud that we had a hand in 
this meeting. 


VISITORS were plentiful this summer 
and the most of the people who came t 
see us were quite impressed with the size 
and scope of NAD operations. Included 
in the National Citizens Conference as well 
as Mrs. Ruby Walls of California and Mrs. 
Warren Drake of Maryland. Also in were 
some of our old friends, Miss Sharon Sny- 
der, who worked for us for over a year 
before returning to Gallaudet as a full- 
time student, and Miss Rosenthal to name 
but a few. 


A number of people have expressed 
some hesitance about visiting the office 
and we would like to make it very clear 
that all visitors are welcome. The Home 
Office is YOUR office and the entire staff 
would welcome the opportunity to have 
you come in and see for yourselves that 
your money is being well spent and that 
your support is not being wasted. The 
office is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and in the evenings and Saturdays by ap- 
pointment. So if you plan to be in D.C. 
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Minnehaha Falls 


Convention Corner 


From the Land of Many Waters 

Where swim fighting pike and muskies 

Sought by visitors and natives 

Who have called themselves true sports- 
men... 

From the Land of Minnehaha 

Which we know as Minnesota, 

Comes a call to share full measure 

In a summer date—a treasure: 

Convention NAD . . . See you all in ’70! 


Many moons ago, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow said it better in his ‘‘Song of 


at any time, do come in to see how your 
employes are working. We would love 
to have you. 


The 1970 Convention Committee is mov- 
ing along nicely. And we are assured that 
the Minneapolis affair will be one that 
will be worth attending. As you may re- 
call, 1970 will mark the 90th anniversary 
of the NAD and that will leave us just 10 
short years from our own centennial cele- 
bration. It seems to me that it is not too 
soon to start thinking of our 100th anni- 
versary and possibly to start planning for 
the biggest and most elaborate affair that 
this country has ever seen, the Interna- 
tional Games for the Deaf in 1965 not- 
withstanding. How about that? Let’s aim 
now for 1980 and our 100th Anniversary. 

SPEAKING OF CONVENTIONS brings 
to mind that with many state associa- 
tions having conventions this year, it 
would be most helpful if the officers send 
the names and addresses of the new offi- 
cers and board members of these state 
associations that have met this summer 
were forwarded to the Home Office as 
soon as possible. Officers and board mem- 
bers receive the NAD Newsletter as well 
as other information of interest to state 
associations and while we make every 
effort to insure that our address lists are 
up-to-date, any help we can get to keep 
us hep will be greatly appreciated. 


Hiawatha,” but he wasn’t busily engaged 
in getting ready to host an NAD Conven- 
tion, either. H.W.L., who had more time 
to eye beautiful Indian maidens, never 
heard of F.C.S. (short for NAD Executive 
Secreary Frederick C. Schreiber), whose 
motto for pure living is ‘“‘Never put off 
until tomorrow what you danged well 
should have done the day before yester- 
day. Get with it! Strike while the iron is 
still hot! Don’t tire until 64,000 conven- 
tion-bound persons have filed past the 
registration desk at Minneapolis’ Leam- 
ington Hotel next summer! Fall in! Fall 
out! (For one minute.) Lethargy is un- 
thinkable!”’ 

So okay, Fred. The bleeding ulcers of 
Convention Chairman Jimmy Jones and 
his co-workers are still running red. But 
the rest of you out there, relax. Your lot 
will be nothing but sheer pleasure from 
July 26-August 1 of next year. Bet on it. 

Eye that photo again at the top of this 
column. It’s of Minnehaha Falls, one of 
Minneapolis’ beauty spots. The falls was 
made famous by Longfellow’s poem, but 
is only one of many attractions of next 
year’s convention city. Care for a word- 
tour of Minnesota’s largest city? Okay, 
climb in our tonguebark canoe: 

Present population is approximately 500,- 
000, but the Minneapolis-St. Paul area has 
a population in excess of 1,751,000. And 
that Twin Cities tag is no misnomer. Only 
Twin Citians know where one city ends 
and the other begins; that’s how closely 
they’re joined together with respect to 
location and cultural - social - recreational 
pursuits. 

Minneapolis has two daily newspapers 
(there are also two in St. Paul), 13 radio 
stations and 5 television stations. There 
are well over 400 churches in the city and 
35 hospitals provide medical care. The 
city provides more than 189 public and 
private schools for the education of per- 
sons seeking learning at all levels, in- 
cluding the University of Minnesota, fourth 
largest in the nation and 40,000 students 
are enrolled at the U. of M. 

The city’s industries include machinery, 
electronics, printing-publishing, food proc- 
essing and products, dairy products, tex- 
tiles and apparel, primary and fabricated 
metals. 

And what about all of those recreational 
activities you've heard about? They’re 
here, overwhelmingly so. When the gla- 
ciers retreated from Minnesota more than 
13,000 years ago, they left more than 
11,000 liquid diamonds to dot its surface. 
We call ’em lakes. They’re our pride 
and joy. Minneapolis alone has 22. of 
them, of various sizes, many of them near 
the city’s 150 parks. These parks cover an 
area of nearly 6,000 acres. 

Thousands upon thousands of tourists 
invade Minnesota annually to take ad- 
vantage of the excellent lake and stream 
fishing. No fisherman ever tires of his 
sport. By the same token, human water- 
bugs never grow weary of water sports. 
If present plans materialize, Wednesday 
of NAD Convention week will be an all- 
day out at a lake-’n’-farm recreation 
area not far from the Twin Cities. 
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Understanding Your Teletype 


By Paul L. Taylor, NAD Communications Committee Chairman, and 
Gene McDowell, Maintenance Committee Chairman, St. Louis 
Telephone/Teletype Communicators 


Introduction 


This is the first of several installments 
written exclusively for those who possess 
or wish to possess the well-known tele- 
typewriter/telephone system which en- 
ables many deaf individuals to communi- 
cate on the telephone with an ease of 
facility never known before. The series 
will attempt to acquaint the approximately 
500 deaf users of such a system from coast 
to coast the basic principles and servicing 
techniques of the various teletypewriters 
in present use. It is hoped that the above- 
mentioned title, ‘‘Understanding Your 
Teletype,’ will live up to its name, at 
least, partly for those who are bewildered 
and confused over how such a marvelous 
communication device works considering 
the movements of the myriad parts in the 
teletypewriter. Actually, the  teletype- 
writer is an easy machine to service once 
the basic principles and main elements 
of the machine are understood. Anyone 
with a fair amount of manual dexterity 
and a little perseverance can perform the 
simple maintenance tasks that will render 
his machine trouble-free for many years. 


The forthcoming articles were adapted 
from several teletype service manuals ac- 
quired from the U.S. Army, Western Un- 
ion, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and_ various  radio-teletype 
sources. Stressed in the serials are ex- 
periences of the authors and other erudite 
individuals since the conception of the 
deaf teletype network several years ago. 
Care has been taken to eliminate difficult 
technicalities without sacrificing important 
details to render the subject material more 
comprehensible to the lay reader. Pho- 
tographs and drawings will be utilized fre- 
quently to eliminate detailed explanations 
and to foster a clear picture of what really 
happens inside the teletypewriter. 


The first few articles will deal mostly 
with the theory or ‘‘how’s and why’s” of 
a teletypewriter. This is essential towards 
acquiring good servicing habits and to 
enable one to know what he is doing. 
Next, the various teletypewriter models 
currently in operation among the deaf will 
be depicted along with general informa- 
tion about each. Maintenance and recon- 
ditioning techniques will be outlined com- 
plete with photographs for quick, easy 
reference. Towards the end, a reference 
table will be printed to facilitate trouble- 
shooting in a systematic manner. It is 
emphasized here that the techniques are 
by no means complete. It is anticipated 
that the more serious neophyte will soon 
develop his own personal techniques for 
the more advanced repair jobs along with 
a penchance for getting dirty! 
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Basic Principles 


A quick, brief review of basic electricity 
might be helpful towards reacquainting 
oneself with several of the technical terms 
and basic concepts used throughout the 
serials. For convenience, a list of key 
technical words pertaining to each serial 
will be printed at the conclusion. These 
key words should be familiarized prior 
to reading the next installment. 


An elementary telegraph circuit is a 
good introduction towards understanding 
teletypewriters. Essentially, a teletype- 
writer is no more complicated than a 
sophisticated telegraph set. A telegraph 
circuit used many years ago on the old 
manual Morse telegraph lines will serve 
to illustrate the various operating modes. 


Station A Station B 


fa 


sounder 
armature 


in space 
position 


ae 
armature 


sounder 


key (open) key (open) 


ip — - - - 
battery 


Fig, 1 OPEN-LOOP MODE 


The first operating mode, called the 
‘‘open-loop’’ mode (Figure 1), is not -nor- 
mally used. Both keys are open and it 
is not possible for the operators at either 
station to call each other. In other words, 
the telegraph loop is ‘‘open’’ at both 
ends. The word ‘“‘loop’’ is defined as a 
complete path along the wire from a 
starting point, i.e., the battery, back to 
the same point. The loop is termed 
‘“‘elosed’’ when an unbroken path results; 
for instance, an electric current driven by 
the battery returns to the battery (its 
starting point) after traveling the entire 
path along the wire. An ‘‘open’’ loop pre- 
vents any current flow since the path is 
broken. The two keys in the telegraph 
circuit serve their purpose by ‘‘opening”’ 
or ‘“‘closing”’ the telegraph loop. 


In order for the operator of one sta- 
tion to call the other, the telegraph loop 
must be initially ‘“‘closed.’’ This is the 
normal mode when both stations are idle 
and neither operator wishes to call the 
other. Notice that both keys are closed 
in Figure 2. Since the loop is closed, an 
electric current continually flows through- 
out the circuit, activating the- electro- 
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Fig. 2 CLOSED-LOOP MODE 
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Fig. 3 STATION A TO STATION B 


magnets in the sounders. Since the mag- 
nets are activated, they pull the arma- 
tures down against the weaker force of 
the spring. A ‘‘clicking’’ noise is gen- 
erated only at the instant the armature 
strikes the sounder. To generate a series 
of ‘‘clicking’’ noises, it is necessary to 
alternately open and close the telegraph 
loop with one of the keys. 


When the operator at Station A wishes 
to alert the operator in Station B (or 
vice versa) he unlocks his own key. to 
‘“open’’ the telegraph loop. Then he taps 
his key several times to produce a series 
of ‘‘clicking’’ sounds at the other station. 
Incidentally, his own sounder will also 
click in unison with the other sounder. 
The operator at Station B will answer the 
initial call by unlocking his key to ‘‘open”’ 
the loop for a few seconds. At this time, 
both sounders will cease to ‘‘click.’’ 
Hence, the sending operator will know 
that his call has been answered. The re- 
ceiving operator then locks his key to 
close the loop, and afterwards, the send- 
ing operator proceeds with his message 
via Morse Code, using his key to tap the 
“dots”? and ‘‘dashes.’’ (See Fig. 3) 


After the initial message has been sent, 
the two operators reverse their positions; 
that is, the sending operator at Station A 
locks his key and the operator at Station 
B unlocks his key and begins tapping his 
reply. This reversing procedure repeats 
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itself until the conversation is over. At 
the end of the conversation, both keys 
are locked to keep the telegraph loop 
closed and ready for the next call. 

We might mention here that this form 
of communication transmission is called 
‘‘half-duplex,” e.g., only one operator can 
send or receive at a time. This is the 
form in which our teletypewriters are nor- 
mally operated. Some teletypewriter sets, 
“RO” (Receive Only) models, have no 
keyboards. These operate in the ‘‘sim- 
plex”? form, which means that the mes- 
sage can go in only one direction. The 
term ‘‘full-duplex’’ means sending and re- 
ceiving simultaneously. We do not use 
this form although a ‘‘pseudo full-duplex”’ 
operation is possible with the Model 19s. 


Mechanics of Machines 

Electrically, the telegraph loop shown 
in Figure 2 makes use of the flow of cur- 
rent on the line for the ‘‘key-closed’’ or 
MARK position of the sounder armature. 
Figure 1 shows zero current for the ‘‘key- 
open’’ or SPACE position of the sounder 
armature. Note that the armature is 
pulled up into the space position by a 
spring when there is no current in the 
line. This might be termed ‘‘mechanical 
bias’’ which is overcome by the line cur- 
rent on mark. It is essential to under- 
stand the two words, mark and space, at 
this point since they will be used fre- 
quently throughout the series. 

In the evolution of the manual Morse 
Code telegraph system to that of a me- 
chanical teletypewriter system, the same 
electrical circuits were utilized; however, 
a new special teletypewriter code was de- 
vised, a code based upon the accurate 
timing of the same marks and spaces that 
appear in any telegraph loop. 


(NEXT MONTH: Continuation of ME- 
CHANICS OF MACHINES) 


Key Technical Words: Telegraph loop, 
key, ‘‘closed,’ ‘‘open,’’ electromagnet, 
armature, mark, space, current, mechan- 
ical bias. 
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NEW ENGLAND CAPTAINS—The boys in this picture were captains of the nine schools for the deaf 
throughout New Englend which participated in the sixth annual cagefest held at the Boston School for 
the Deaf in Randolph, Mass. The picture was taken at a luncheon sponsored by Randolph Manufacturing 
Co., which gave each team a tour of its plant znd each player a pair of sneakers with the Cousy 
trademark. As you can see, Bob Cousy, Mr. Backetaa'l of the Boston Celtics, was present. He spent an 
hour and a half talking to the boys, signing autographs, and having pictures taken—a great day for all 
of the New England boys. John Muir, athictic director of the Boston school, pointed out, ‘Athletes 
play a big part in teaching these boys, and it helps them in iheir school work because it helps develop 
a field of accomplishment.” 
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Referring to one of ‘‘Ripley’s Believe It 
or Not” items in the January DEAF 
AMERICAN, Miss Helen Northrop, for- 
merly instructor at Gallaudet College, 
now living in Portland, Ore., writes: 

The sentence, ‘‘Denise Plegas, Pau, 
France, aged 17, could hear only with her 
mouth,” rang a bell in my mind. 


There were visitors, I do not remember 
where, but it was probably at Gallaudet 
before the time of hearing aids. There 
were a man and his wife, very aristo- 
cratic and elegant. The wife seemed com- 
pletely deaf, but she did hear with her 
mouth. She had a fan-like device, made 
of very flexible hard shiny rubber, which 
she held in her mouth, I suppose against 
her teeth, and I bear witness that, believe 
it or not, she did hear, if one might judge 
by her answers to questions. More ac- 
curately it seems likely that the flexible 
rubber magnified the sound vibrations and 
that the teeth and bones of the face and 
skull carried them to the inner ear by 
bone conduction. 


Lyle A. Hinks, assistant to the Execu- 
tive Secretary at the NAD Home Office, 
sent this, and to quote him, ‘‘Here’s one 
for your ha-ha column’’: 


An American deaf couple were in Eng- 
land seeing the sights on their 14/21 day 
excursion trip to Europe when _ they 
stumbled upon a building with the initials 
D.A.D. Curiosity got the best of them, 
and they asked what that signified. Their 
guide, unaware of the fact that they were 
deaf, said, ‘‘Why, that’s the Deaf And 
Dumb asylum where the dummies have 
their meetings.”’ 


Enraged, the husband entered the build- 
ing and sought the chairman of the club. 
He was met with a friendly handshake. 


The husband explained what happened 
and added a few words of unprintable note. 
The chairman, nonchalantly _ replied, 
“That’s what you all think of us, the 
English deaf. The initials for the club 
stand for the Deaf Ain’t Dumb.” 


We have on occasions given you hand 
signs that are out of the ordinary. Emory 
Gerichs, Los Angeles, has given us one 
used by a hearing man. 


Emory, an employe of a sizable com- 
pany, approached a ‘‘cage’’ where all 
tools and other things of the company are 
kept, and passed out on “‘take-out’’ slips, 
and checked for their return. He requisi- 
tioned a certain tool. Before handing it 
over, the cage man, knowing Emory was 
deaf, told him to ‘‘cross’”’ his name on a 
take-out slip (making the sign ‘cross’ 
by crossing his two index fingers), in effect 
telling him to sign the tool out, with his 
name of course. 
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Humo . 


AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART 
Beth Slater Whitson 


(With apologies for a one-line alteration.) 
Let Me Call You Sweetheart, 
I’m in love with you. 
Let me read your lips say that you love 
me, too, 
Keep the lovelight glowing in your eyes 
so true, 
Let Me Call You Sweetheart, 
I’m in love with you. 
(The third line originally read ‘“‘Let me 
hear you whisper that you love me, too.’’) 


EH, HOW’S THAT? 

Augusta, Maine—A bill in the state 
legislature would provide free hearing 
aids for all persons earning less than 
$4,000 yearly by the Department of Health 
and Welfare. The bill’s sponsor, Robert 
Soules, of Bangor, admitted the bill ‘‘needs 
some work.” He forgot to add the words, 
“hard of hearing.’’—This from Oscar San- 
ders, who had it from ‘‘The Sign Lan- 
guage.”’ 

A true story, sent in by Oscar Sanders, 
of an incident that happened in Seattle 
last winter. 

A deaf fellow was driving to work af- 
ter Seattle’s 10-inch snowstorm. Observ- 
ing a lady obviously in distress the deaf 
man stopped his car. He said orally, 
“Lady, you’re not supposed to put tire 
chains on the front wheels. Let me help.’ 

It was a small foreign made automobile. 
The job wasn’t too hard. 

He told her, “‘Okay, now you can drive 
it.” 

The woman wound up the motor. Her 
front wheels began to spin. 

The deaf fellow stopped her. He said, 
“Lady, I think your car has front wheel 
drive.”’ 

She said, ‘‘Yes, I know.”’ 

“And that is why I was a few minutes 
late for work on that day,’’ said the deaf 
man, “because I pulled a boner and didn’t 
hear her try to tell me of the front wheel 
drive.’’ The poor deaf fellow happened to 
be Ray Carter, telling on himself. 


* * 


This was taken from a_ book, ‘The 
Faith of Helen’’: 

The reason why God permitted me to 
lose both sight and hearing seems clear 
now—that through me He might cleave 
a rock unbroken before and let quickening 
streams flow through other lives desolate 
as my own was. I am content. 

Excerpt from Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland”’: 

She (Alice) was looking for some way 
of escape, and wondering whether she 
could get away without being seen, when 


she noticed a curious appearance in the 
air; it puzzled her very much at first, but 
after watching it a minute or two she 
made it out to be a grin, and she said 
to herself, ‘It’s the Cheshire Cat; now I 
shall have somebody to talk to.” 

“How are you getting on?’ said the 
Cat, as soon as there was mouth enough 
for it to speak with. 

Alice waited till the eyes appeared, and 
then nodded. “‘It’s no use speaking to it,”’ 
she thought, ‘‘till its ears have come, or 
at least one of them.” 


aA 


Plucked from a daily paper syndicated 
column: 

DEAR ABBY (Van Buren): 

I am presently living in an old folks’ 
home. 

There is a gentleman here who I love 
a lot. He can’t hear, so I can’t tell him. 
He can’t see, so I can’t write him. What 
can I do?—ELLEN 

DEAR ELLEN: What can he do? 


Also a letter to Ann Landers from a 
distraught wife complaining about her 
husband’s non-response to her nagging 
about his big belly. 

Ann’s answer: Ever heard of kids who 
are “‘mother deaf’? These youngsters 
have become so accustomed to their 
mother’s nagging that they don’t hear her. 
Burt (the husband) has become ‘‘wife 
deaf’ from a similar cause. 

“NUFF SAID” 

New York has always been fertile ground 
for beggars, some more ingenious than 
others. One able-bodied panhandler car- 
ried a reversible sign. On one side it 
read, “I am deaf and dumb,’’ and on the 
other, ‘I am paralyzed.’’ Since he was a 
hard drinker, on several occasions he was 
found lying insensible from drink, with 
the “I am paralyzed”’ side of the sign up- 
permost.—Pageant. 


Time and time again I have, at my post, 
received some clever, rib-tickling stories 
(and admiitedly savored them) which un- 
der our laws seem printable, but which 
in the refined society’s sense of propriety 
must be set aside as indelicate. I have 
no quarrel with this policy. In fact, I 
believe we have enough good material 
Wi.hout dipping into the base. For me, 
what’s good for the Reader’s Digest (as 
an example) is good for THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 


John G. Schroedel, Washington, D.C., 
contributed an original anecdote: 

Mike, a deaf bachelor, took Sharon, a 
hearing girl, out to dinner for a date. 
Over cocktails the conversation drifted 
towards Mike’s deafness and he told 
Sharon about his difficulties of communi- 
cating with hearing people. He explained 
to her some things about the language 
of signs and the manual alphabet. 

Sharon became very curious and said, 
‘“‘Please teach me some manual communi- 
cation.”” To which Mike replied: ‘Sure. 
After dinner let’s go over to my apart- 
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ment where 1 have some sign language 
books.” Which later they did. 

Sitting together on the sofa in the living 
room of the apartment Mike began by 
necking and petting with Sharon, who 
halted him sharply: ‘‘Stop it and please 
teach me some manual communication.” 
Mike answered: ‘‘That’s it.’’ 


Bert Poss, Texas, clipped this piece from 
Dallas Times’ ‘“‘Cross Country’’: 

A few weeks ago, we had a funeral in 
our family, and this precious, little old 
aunt, 89 years young, was sitting with 
us in the family room. She is tiny, a 
little shriveled up and extremely hard of 
hearing. The pastor came back to speak 
to the family before the services. He 
consoled little old Aunt Bess. She replied 
in a very loud voice, ‘‘You will have to 
speak up, I’m hard of hearing. I could 
buy a hearing aid—and I’ve got the 
money to buy one, but I’m afraid I’m so 
old I might die tomorrow and I won’t get 
my money’s worth.’’—Nuel Cates. 


Burton Schmidt, printing instructor, Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, Riverside, work- 
ing for his credential in vocational teach- 
ing, was demonstrating as his assignment 
a lesson on hand typesetting. He took to 
his class some specimens of printing type. 
At the conclusion of his demonstration, 
the class on a questionnaire form judged 
the merits and demerits of his lesson-plan 
demonstration. The teacher, or moderator, 
glancing up from one of the sheets turned 
in, asked Burt if he of course was not 
teaching the blind, too. One of the 
‘‘judges’’ wanted to know if the printing 
type shown was a form of braille used 
by Burt. 


Just recently Dewey Deer, Vancouver, 
Wash., popped up in Riverside to say 
howdy. It was our first meeting in exact- 
ly 50 years. In 1919 Dewey was a fresh- 
man at Gallaudet and I was a lowly Prep. 
The very sight of him brought to mind an 
episode in sports (apologies to Art Kruger 
for encroaching on his sports prerogative). 

The fall of 1918, Dewey was a tower of 
strength on the gridiron. In a game 
against St. John’s College of Annapolis, 
Dewey, running a high fever that was to 
lay him low for the next two weeks, was 
blocking, tackling viciously and spoiling 
opponents’ plays all through the game. 
They were yelling, ‘‘Get Deer! Get Deer!”’ 
With Deer out, they figured they could 
win. But Dewey was tough, indestructi- 
ble, indomitable and, aided by stalwarts 
like Art Shawl, Noah Downes, Powell Wil- 
son, Lewis LaFountain, Tom Osborne, Ro- 
bey Burns and others, stopped them short. 
The ball changed hands without scoring 
through most of the game. In the last 
quarter, with perhaps three minutes to go, 
Gallaudet had the ball on St. John’s 40- 
yard line. Quarterback Wilson gave a 
signal. Center Rozboril snapped the bail 
to Deer, fullback, and he plunged 20 yards 
through center. Again he got the ball and 
with the whole opponent team stacked to 
stop him, Deer plowed through for the 
winning touchdown, Gallaudet 7, St. John’s 
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0. (One can check in the student maga- 
zine, the Buff and Bive, for more details 
on the game.) 


Now, since then, with a history of ac- 
complishments for his state association, 
and for the Washington School for the Deaf 
where for a time he was boys counselor, 
and football coach for two years (in other 
years he was employed in a local Alumi- 
num Co. of America plant—for 21 years), 
he is retired. He will be remembered also 
for football prowess with the famous Akron 
Silents. He still looks husky and powerful 
after 50 years. 


He sent the following for this page: 


This was taken from ‘‘Peter Freuchen’s 
Story.’’ The book is a true narrative of 
Peter Freuchen’s adventures and explora- 
tions up around Baffin Bay in the years 
1912-14. This is a gist of his meeting with 
a ‘‘deaf- and dumb’’ Eskimo. 


One day Freuchen with a white com- 
panion and some Eskimos from one Eski- 
mo village arrived at another village. They 
found just the women and children and 
one lone man there. The men were out 
on the ice hunting seals. The lone man, 
to use Freuchen’s words, was ‘“‘deaf and 
dumb.” 


He was not allowed to hunt seals be- 
cause he made too much noise, could not 
hear the noise he made and could not 
hear a seal when it popped its head up 
through a hole in the ice. Also he was 
not allowed to hunt rabbits with the chil- 
dren for the above mentioned reasons. 
When Freuchen and his companions de- 
cided to visit another village, the deaf 
man using signs gave Freuchen to under- 
stand he wanted to go along. So Freuchen 
let him. 


En route they spotted a seal sleeping on 
the ice. The deaf man wanted to shoot 
it although he had never handled a gun 
before. Freuchen showed him how to op- 
erate the gun. The man stalked off and 
stood directly in front of a huge wall of 
ice that Freuchen noticed was slowly ad- 
vancing. Freuchen forgetting the man was 
deaf hollered and waved his arms. The 
man was so intent about aiming the gun 
at the seal he did not see Freuchen. Be- 
fore the man could fire the ice collapsed 
upon him. He and the gun sank into the 
sea never to be seen again. Freuchen 
regretted the man’s death and deplored 
the loss of a valuable gun as guns were 
hard to come by in the Arctic. 
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Captain of the United States wres- 
tling team now participating in the 
World Games of the Deaf in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, is Martin Willigan of Hof- 
stra University and Amityville, Long 
Island, New York. Wrestling at 138 
pounds, he was runnerup in the 1969 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion championships and had a 14-1-0 
record for the past season. 
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Mission Impossible Accomplished... 


122 Athletes Make the Belgrade Trip for the 11th World Games 
for the Deaf, August 9-16, 1969 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


10625 Eastborne Avenue #1, W. Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 


“Tt is no wonder that the individual 
fund-raising campaigns have been do- 
ing so well with you as chairman. All 
of the contestants are reaping the 
benefits of your past experience and 
I am sure that all of us who have 
been involved realize that your per- 
sonal dedication to this worthy cause 
is the primary reason that we are 
having so many successful campaigns. 
Only God could have given you the 
strength to carry this tremendous load. 
Your letters of encouragement have 
been a constant source of strength for 
me and I am sure that you have done 
the same for all the other people in- 
volved in the campaign. So please ac- 
cept my deepest gratitude for all the 
help you gave me.” 


This was written by the mother of a 
Yugo 69 participant in a letter to us. At 
first she was discouraged, but we told 
her not to give up hope, that nothing is 
impossible, and gave her several sugges- 
tions for fund raising. Now she is very 
happy. Through the help of various civic 
and professional groups and important 
people throughout the state of Colorado 
she was able to get them to raise more 
than $5,400 not only for her son Tom Car- 
son but also for two other prized athletes, 
Don Sutton and Walter Von Feldt. 


She is not the only one. There are 
countless other wonderful parents. For 
example ... In order for a lad to make 
the Belgrade trip, the parents of Albert 
A. Walla, Jr., of Stamford, Conn., must 
try to come up with $1,800 in donations. 
Well, Albert’s mam and dad doubled it, 
and then some. They gained contribu- 
tions of $3,919.72. This family has drive, 
our friend. And all of us owe a great 
debt of appreciation to the mother of 
Robert McMahon of Daytona Beach, Fla., 
for her hard work in getting us a total 
donation of $2,924.95. And a total of 
$14,131.97 has been raised in Florida for 
5 men tracksters and 2 swimmers. 


We should say our fund-raising efforts 
as a whole have been successful. We 
owe the parents of these selected athletes 
our sincerest thanks. They had been 
PUSHING and were tremendous workers. 


The individual drives all over the coun- 
try continue to be terrific. So many com- 
munities have shown that they are be- 
hind their Yugo 69 athletes which 
leads me to believe that there is plenty 
of old-fashioned Americana left. It is 
times like that when you truly realize 
that we are Americans and that ‘‘people 
are still people’’ and will band together 
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for a common good cause. 


As of July 4, 1969, it is likely a total 
of 122 athletes will definitely make the 
Belgrade trip. They are . 


Men’s Track and Field 


Edward Sidney Wright, Jr., Pontiac, Mich. 
Johnnie Lee Samuels, Gainesville, Fla. 
Joseph Lee Michiline, New Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carl Dennis Cerniglia, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Patrick Wayne Berrigan, Baldwinville, N.Y. 
Howard Lee Gorrell, Dayton, O. 
Ricky Joe Berg, Burley, Idaho. 
Kevin Barry, Brighton, Mass. 
Harold James Foster, Oakland, Calif. 
William John Ramborger, Spartanburg, S.C. 
Thomas Brett Carson, Northglenn, Colo. 
Donald Warren Sutton, Limon, Colo. 
Lawrence J. Vollmar, Green Bay, Wisc. 
James Walter Reineck, Riverside, Calif. 
Wallace Durwood Hughes, Jr., Knoxville, 

Tenn. 
Willie James Poplar, Stanton, Tenn. 
Andrew Gerald Jennings, Petal, Miss. 
Herman George Buckman, Jacksonville, Fla. 
A. J. Marshall, Jr., Russiaville, Ind. 
Kenneth Charles Pedersen, Berkeley, Calif. 
Valdino Samuel Lowery, Baltimore, Md. 
Stephen C. Baldwin, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Mark Martin Nagy, Chicago, Il. 

ae. Younger McMahon, Daytona Beach, 
a. 
John Douglas Wright, Pensacola, Fla. 
Charles L. Mix, Gary, Ind. 
Chalmer Raymond Black, Monroeville, Pa. 
Glenn Bernard Anderson, Chicago, II. 
Thomas Milo Henes, Riverside, Calif. 
Randolph Belzer, Encino, Calif. 
Terry Lee Lundborg, Seattle, Wash. 
William Ralph Hayse, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Stanley Francis Mals, Miami, Fla. 


Women’s Track and Field 


Fo ye, Katherine Moore, Fountain Valley, 
alif. 
Donna Sue (Suzy) Barker, Lubbock, Texas. 
Jacquelyn Rossella Jones, Coos Bay, Ore. 
Sandra Lee Cook, Seattle, Wash. 
Heidi Lin Zimmer, Fullerton, Calif. 


CITY HALL COMES TO ART KRUGER—Representative of Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty presents WGD 


Nancy Kay Johnson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Janice Louise Logan, Salem, Ore. 
Dorothy Lucille Adamietz, Bandera, Texas. 
Linda Gray McArthur, Ojai, Calif. 

Glenna J. Stephens, Carmichael, Calif. 
Patricia Beth Hill, Chicago, Il. 

Sharen Elaine Townsend, Austin, Texas. 
Ann Elizabeth Reifel, Anderson, Ind. 
Susan Bange, Mission Viejo, Calif. 


Men’s Swimming 


Albert Anthony Walla, Jr., Stamford, Conn. 
Richard Dennis Rice, Warren, Mich. 


Frederick Alexander Savinsky, Warren, 
Mich. 

Ronald Arthur Trumble, Jr., Jacksonville 
Beach, Fla. 


Geoffrey David Lowe, Hinsdale, II. 
Sylvester Alan Hottle, Mulvane, Kans. 
Calvin Mitsou Mikasa, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Paul Francis Heister, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Rodney P. Moreland, Jr., Olympia, Wash. 
Stephen L. Cohen, Maple Glen, Pa. 

Neal David Arsham, Shaker Heights, O. 
Alan Eric Cartwright, Bloomington, Ind. 


Women’s Swimming 


Teresa Ann Shistar, San Anselmo, Calif. 
Kathryn Jane Sallade, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Barbara Mae Carr, Pomona, Calif. 

Josefa Muszynski, Kearny, N. J. 

Judith Joann Tyl, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Shirley Ann Hottle, Mulvane, Kans. 

Marie A. Amato, Norristown, Pa. 

Paula Jean Ammons, Wheaton, Md. 

Carol Sandra Tufts, Van Nuys, Calif. 


Shooting 


Walter Thomas Rothrock, Hayward, Calif. 
James Richard Marsh, Washington, D.C. 
Mary Helen Cook, Rockville, Md. 

Frank Louis LaRosa, Gulfport, Miss. 
John Dennis Randolph, College Park, Md. 


Men/’‘s Tennis 


Lawrence Joseph Brick, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Richard Lee Gsell, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Charles W. Johnson, Lexington, Mass. 
Barney Jay Holden, Washington, D.C. 


se 


Chairman Art Kruger with a handsomely engraved RESOLUTION SCROLL commending Art for his 
quarter-century service to the deaf of America and the AAAD. Herb Schreiber, AAAD secretary, looks 


on at the ceremon 


held where Art is employed. Art’s duties as WGD chairman prevented him from ap- 


pearing at City Hall, so Mayor Yorty sent a representative to make the presentation. 
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Women’s Tennis 


Gwen Ives Alabaster, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 
Laurette Marie Warren, Fresno, Calif. 
Bobbi Hutcheson Baim 

Carol Sue Rosenthal, Great Neck, L.I., N.Y. 


Wrestling 


Michael D. Golightly, Denton, Texas. 
Ronald William Gough, Oakland, Calif. 


Martin Vincent Willigan, Amityville, L.L., 
N.Y. 
Gregory Wallace Brown, Hermosa Beach, 
Calif. 


Alonzo Whitt, Danville, Ky. 

Wajter Von Feldt, Denver, Colo. 
Jerome Maxim Berlowitz, Chiccgo, Ill. 
Dale Keith Johnson, Welch, Minn. 
Wesley Ernest Feria, Alameda, Calif. 


Cycling 


Bobby Wheeler Skedsmo, Compton, Calif. 
Richard Martin Baraona, Daly City, Calif. 


Men’‘s Table Tennis 


James Lee Cartledge, Sequin, Texas 
Dale Arthur Nichols, East Lansing, Mich. 
Leroy L. Duning, Henrietta, N.Y. 


Men’s Volleyball 


John Mitchell Bounos, Kaneohe, Hawaii. 

Suichi Honda, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Peter Leroy Maldonado, Honolulu, Hiwéii. 

Norman R. Galapin, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Ryoichi Richard Narikawa, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Richard Yonckichi Hokama, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. 

Anacleto R. Battad, Jr., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Robert M. Watts, Jr., Oceanside, L.I., N.Y. 


Women’s Volleyball 


Nancy Jo Leon, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Vicki Lynn Manchester, Riverside, Calif. 
Wendy T. Bachman, Hollis, L.I., N.Y. 
Kathleen Diane Russell, Garden Grove, Calif. 
Constance Marie Paine, Panorama City, Calif. 
Cheryl Jean Pierce, Sacramento, Calif. 
Florence Cheryl Hershkowitz, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Colleen Pattea, Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Gymnastics 


James Joseph Gillin, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lonnie Kapp, Sepulveda, Calif. 


Basketball 


Leon Orlient Grant, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Robert A. O’Donnell, San Jose, Calif. 

Leroy Bookman, Navasota, Texas. 

Paul Henry Kaessler, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Jacob George Antol, Flushing, L.I., N.Y. 

Ralph Henry Fuechtmann, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ronald Glen Johnson, Grand Rapids, Minn. 

Donald Edmunds Maynard III, Alexandria, 
Va. 

Jerry David Studer, Mansfield, O. 

Ronald G. Emerson, Houston, Texas 

Danny Fine, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The best coaches, trainers, physicians, 
counselors and interpreters have been 
selected to accompany the Yugo 69 squad. 
The official party is made up of the fol- 
lowing: 

Art Kruger, 
Calif. 

Herb Schreiber, Secretary and Tour Direc- 


tor, Inglewood, Calif. 
Leroy L. Dunning, Treasurer, Henrietta, N.Y. 


Chairman, W. Los Angeles, 


Alexander Fleischman, Team _ Director, 
Greenbelt, Md. 

James A. Barrack, Vice Chairman, Towson, 
Md. 


Robert R. Davila, Team Manager and Special 
Assistant to Chairman, Elmsford, N.Y. 

Thomas O. Berg, Head Track Coach, Green- 
belt, Md. 

Nick Kovalakides, 
Park, Md. 

Frank Costello, Track Coach, Adelphi, Md. 
Pe yeh Norton, Track Coach, Concord, 

alif. 

Henry L. White, Track Coach, St. Augustine, 
F 


Track Coach, College 


la. 

Willard Glenn Stephens, Track Coach, Car- 
michael, Calif. 

Richard Conti, Track Coach, White Plains, 
Nays 

Ruth Seeger, Track Coach, Austin, Texas. 
John C. Wieck, Head Swimming Coach, Birm- 
ingham, Mich. 
Barbara Flower, 
ville, Tenn. 
Stephen D. Burstein, M.D., Physician, Free- 
port, N.Y. 

Mary Lou Shistar, Nurse, San Anselmo, Calif. 
Felix Kowalewski, Wrestling Coach, River- 
side, Calif. 
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Swimming Coach, Knox- 


Tennessee School for the Deaf played all AAA schools 
in basketball the past year and gave a good show- 
ing in spite of losing all 22 games. Yet the Vikings 
copped the 17th annual Mason-Dixon deaf prep bas- 
ketball tournament held at TSD. Willie Poplar was 
voted the Most Valuable Player of the meet. He 
can play any position with equal skill, could re- 
bond ketter than any 6-5 player in Knoxville, aver- 
aging around 20 rebounds per game even whi'e 
playing at a guard position. He averaged 185 
points per game even though he was always double 
and tripleteamed on defense. This is the same 
WILLIE POPLAR who took the state high school 
shot put title with a record toss of 59 feet 6 inches. 
This bettered the national deaf prop mark of 54 
feet 10% inches set by “Mighty Joe’ Russell of 
Mississippi in 1957. Willie Poplar is a USA hope 
sor a gold medal in 16 Ib. shot put at the Yugo 67 
ames. 


Frank Medina, Trainer, Austin, Texas. 
Edward A. Byrne, Trainer, Moraga, Calif. 
= OSE H. Shroyer, Interpreter, Pittsburgh, 

a 


Eva S. Kruger, Counselor, W. Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Georgia Morikawa, Counselor, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. 

Anthony Panella, Basketball Coach, Fairless 
Hills, Pa. 


On July 26, the USA Yugo 69 athletes 
will meet at the New York School for the 
Deaf in White Plains for formal training. 
There will be a special public perform- 
ance by the squad August 2, and then the 
flight to Belgrade August 4. The 11th 
World Games for the Deaf will run from 
the 9th through the 16th. Then the Amer- 
ican group will tour Greece, Turkey, 
Crete, Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Hol- 
land and then it is back home on Sep- 
tember 1. 


Since we were eager to develop a 
strong track and field team for the Bel- 
grade Games, the selected tracksters, 
both boys and girls, left for Washington, 
D.C., July 6, for three weeks of condi- 
tioning and training at Gallaudet College 
before leaving for White Plains, N.Y. 
This would be a TREMENDOUS help. 
Remember that there are 144 medals 
(gold, silver, bronze) to be won in track 
and field only. 


It is indeed regrettable that we found 
it necessary to scratch about ten athletes 
from our Yugo 69 squad. We say neces- 
sary because we do not have the funds 
available. So unlike the bigger hearing 
Olympics, we do not have the contacts 
they do, the public eye they do... and 
have to depend on local support in every 
part of the United States where an ath- 
lete resides. 


Despite this we, nevertheless, will have 
a SOLID front ... our best team ever 
so far for the Belgrade Games. Our 
men’s track and field is headed by six 
WORLD DEAF record holders. In swim- 
ming, both men and women, there are 
six World Deaf record holders going to 
Belgrade. Heading the women’s track 
and field squad is 15-year-old Donna Sue 
(Suzy) Barker who has shattered Amer- 
ican Deaf records in 100 and 200-meter 
dashes and 80-meter hurdles, and her 
times in those events are among the best 
in the world of deaf athletes. 


TSD’s Poplar Smashes Shot Put (59-6) 
Mark 


Willie Poplar, a senior at the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, performed a remark- 
able feat in the 12-pound shot put. His 
59 feet 6 inches is the BIGGEST thing 
we have heard in YEARS. Why, it is 
equivalent to a 51-52 footer in the 16 lb. 
This would enable him to win a gold 
medal and set a World Deaf mark at the 
Yugo 69 Games. 


Willie, by the way, has bettered the 
national deaf prep mark of 54 feet 10% 
inches at least 10 times this year. The 
old standard was set by ‘“‘Mighty Joe”’ 
Russell of Mississippi way back in 1957. 
You know Russell was World Games for 
the Deaf shot put champion three con- 
secutive times (1957, 1961 and 1965). 


Willie’s shot put performance earned 
him the 1969 Deaf Prep Trackster of the 
Year title. And his feat highlighted the 
Tennessee state high school track and 
field championships held at Nashville, 
May 17, 1969. His 59-6 toss easily shat- 
tered the TSSAA record (57-1134). 


First Willie unleashed a heave of 55 
feet 2’ inches for first place and a new 
DISTRICT record. Then he tossed 56 
feet 1 inch also for first place and a new 
REGIONAL record. And in the state 
finals (all classes) Poplar’s exploits drew 
a record audience to the shot put area. 
His first throw was for 56 3% and the 
angular -TSD star got progressively bet- 
ter. Willie broke the state standard with 
his second toss—a 58 - 634 effort. His 59-6 
toss came on the fourth attempt. 


Up at Rochester, N.Y., June 7, 1969, 
Pat Berrigan jumped 22 feet 1034 inches 
for first place and a new New York State 
Catholic High School record. His series 
in the preliminaries was 22-6, 22-2, 22-714, 
22-64%, and in the finals he went 22-10% 
(with 8% inches left on the board), 22-10%4 
and 22-3. This climaxed an almost per- 
fect year for Pat Berrigan, who just com- 
pleted his junior year at the St. Mary’s 
School for the Deaf—a school record, a 
league record, All-Catholic, Catholic All- 
State, National Deaf Prep, and % inch 
shy of World Record for the deaf. 


In the Rockies, Tom Carson, a junior 
at the Colorado School for the Deaf, ran 
the fastest 880 yards in the nation, and 
that includes Gallaudet College tracksters. 
In a city-suburban track meet held in 
Colorado Springs last Memorial Day, Tom 
set a new record for city’s Wasson Stadium 
with a 1:56.4 time. This time is the third 
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highest time set in Colorado this year 
in all divisions. And a week later Tom 
broke his own Class A record with a 1:57.0 
time for the 880 against competitors of 
all classifications in the Third Annual JC 
Meet of the Champions held in Aurora. 
At the state Class A finals Tom made 
the most impressive mark in the 880 yard 
run when he clocked a 1:57.8 for a firs: 
place and a new state Class A record. 


Here in Sunny California Randy Belzer, 
18, is a young man with a handicap. But 
that hasn’t stopped him from striving to 
get to Belgrade, Yugoslavia, August 9-16. 
Belzer also has a speech impediment and 
failing eyesight, yet he was one of Los 
Angeles city’s premier two milers this 
year at Birmingham High. 

Belzer attends Birmingham High’s Sight 
Saving and Deaf class and has been an 
outstanding student and his track creden- 
tials are equally high. 


Randy ran cross country for the Birm- 
ingham Braves and finished 16th in the 
city finals (there were 85 top runners in 
this meet). He was a solid second in the 
Mid Valley League two mile finals; won 
the city quarter finals and finished fourth 
in the city semifinals and also fourth in 
the city finals in 9:35.0 to set a new 
American Deaf two-mile record. 


Randy became the third deaf athlete 
in the 51-year history to enter in the 
California Interscholastic Federation (CIF) 
State Track and Field Championships. The 
iwo others were Joe Hill, of the California 
School for the Deaf at Berkeley who won 
the shot put title at 54-51% in 1936, and Ken 
Pedersen also of the Berkeley school who 
placed fifth in the 880 yard run in 1:54.6 
for a new World Deaf record. 


In the CIF state finals held at UCLA 
Stadium, June 6-7, 1969, Randy Belzer as 
expected finished in 24th place in 9:42.2. 
Randy said this was the toughest meet 
he ever competed in. No wonder about 


this as times for the first six finishers 


This is closeup photo of Bobby Fuller of Texas 
School for the Deaf who was picked as Deaf Prep 
Basketball Player of the Year, 1968-69. 
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15-year-old 
Donna Sue (Suzy) Barker of the Texas: School for 
the Deaf who is to be watched at the- Yugo 69 


RECORD-BREAKING TEXAN—This is 


Games. She set three new American Deaf record: 
in the following events ... 11.0 in the 100 yard 
dash, 25.7 in the 220 yard dash and 11.8 in the 
80-meter hurdles. Her 11.8 hurdles mark is also a 
new Texas High School Girls record. Her marks 
in those three events are among the best in the 
world of deaf women tracksters this year. 


were 8:57.0 (new State record), 
8:59.8, 9:01.2, 9:06.2 and 9:06.4. 


Gallaudet College with Tom Berg still 
at its helm placed third out of 11 schools 
entered in the 34th Annual Mason-Dixon 
Collegiate Conference Championships. It 
has two World Deaf record breakers in 
Hal Foster of Oakland, Calif., and Joe 
Michiline of New Bethlehem, Pa., both 
freshmen. Hal did 6 feet 6 inches in the 


8:59.0, 


high jump for a new record at least three 
times this year and Joe went over 13 feet 
11% in the pole vault for another world 
standard. This was good for first place 
at the M-D finals. And the college has 
Terry Lundborg, a graduate of the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf, but now of 
Seattle, Wash., who broke the American 
Deaf record in the three-mile run when 
he did 15:20.6 good for third place in the 
District of Columbia Amateur Athletic 
Union track and field championship at 
Byrd Stadium of the University of Mary- 
land. Also at this AAU meet, Johnny Sam- 
uels of Gainesville, Fla., who won the 16- 
pound shot put title at the Berkeley 
Classic, did 46-7% for fifth place and a 
new Gallaudet College record. 


Suzy Barker, the sprint star of the 
Berkeley Classic, suddenly blossomed into 
a hurdler of world class. She has been 
undefeated in the 80-meter hurdles all sea- 
son, and in one meet she shattered the 
American Deaf record when she did 11.8. 
We thought it was a new World Deaf 
mark, too, but we just learned that Nina 
Ivanova of Russia did 11.6 last year for 
a new world standard. She is the same 
lass who won the 89-meter hurdles at the 
‘65 Games in 12.1. Suzy’s 11.8, by the 
way, bettered that Texas High School 
girl’s record of 12.1. This 15-year-old stu- 
dent from the Texas School for the Deaf 
also eclipsed the American Deaf records 
in both the 100 and 200 yards . . . 11.0 and 
25.7, respectively. 


Elsewhere are results of the 27th Myth- 
ical National Deaf Prep Trackfest and 
also of the 2nd Mythical National Girls 
Deaf Prep Meet. This will show that 
Coach Marvin Tuttle’s swift Bears of the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf tallied 
85 points to take the men’s meet, while 
Texas School for the Deaf, propelled by 
Yuco 69 sprinters Suzy Barker and Sandra 
Townsend copped the girls meet with 29 
points. 


1969 Prep Basketball 


Two Fuller Kids Pace Texas and Arkansas to Sparkling Cage Seasons 


Winless Tennessee Wins Mason-Dixon Crown; New Jersey, Mystic Oral, Rome 
and Virginia Negro Tourney Champs 


This is the delayed 20th annual deaf 
prep basketball story and it is the story 
of two great deaf prep basketball teams 
and their Fuller kids. 

It didn’t seem possible that the Texas 
School for the Deaf Rangers could top 
the basketball season that they compiled 
last year but they have. Graduation strip- 
ped that team of its great All-American 
floor general, guard Gene Duve and a 
bench that could start on any other bas- 
ketball team: Mike Clifton, James Stovall 
and Wayne Carter. Of course, Bobby Full- 
er, Julius Wilson, Richard Booker and 
John Carter could be back, but what about 
the fifth man and what would happen if 
anyone got into foul trouble? These were 
the problems that faced the 1968-69 TSD 
squad. 


Coach Billy Snowden took a long hard 
look at his problem and solved it to the 
tune of a 26-2 season. With a nucleus of 
the four returning starters and exper- 
ienced B teamers like Mike Cook, James 
Dxve, Freddie Duvall and Willie Carthon, 
the Rangers slaughtered many good teams 
and beat just as many great teams sound- 
ly. The results of the season are shown 
vividly by the statistics. 


Last year through 27 games against 
Class B, A, AA, and some AAA teams, 
the Rangers hit the nets for a 71.7 game 
average and limited the opposition to a 
paltry 48.8 per game average. This year 
in 28 games against all Class A, AA, AAA 
and AAAA B opposiiion, Coach Snowden’s 
boys ran up an average of 73.6 points per 
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ask for? 


they have won 51 games while losing only four. 
Williamson (manager), Ronnie Krause (manager), 
Carter, Julius Wilson, Mike Cook, Bobby Fuller, 


game and lowered the opposition average 
to 45.3. That is almost 29 points per game 
difference. 


Last year’s Rangers went over the cen- 
tury mark twice. This year’s team did 
it four times. Johnson City’s Eagles, 
champions of District 30-A, fell to the 
Rangers by 109-67. San Marcos Academy, 
another district champion, went down 
105-48. New Braunfels Canyon, in a AA 
district championship fight with San An- 
tonio Cole and Beerne, fell 102-39. The 
Rangers battered the Oklahoma School 
for the Deaf Indians 102-37 on their home 
court. 


Other notable victories for the Rangers 
were over District 13 AAA Co-champ Del 
Valle, 65-57; a revenge victory over St. 
Anthony’s of San Antonio by 58-50, 
(St. Anthony’s handed the Rangers their 
second loss of the year earlier in San An- 
tonio, 62-54, and with their skyscrapers 
took second straight Class AA Texas Cath- 
olic League state championship); Houston 
St. John’s, a runnerup in its district, 
60-52, and the Boerne Bulldogs, 63-57. 
Boerne ended its season with a 22-5 record. 


The Rangers entered three tournaments 
—Manor, Hays Consolidated and Luling. 
They won the Manor and Hays meets and 
placed second to Luling in the Luling shin- 
dig. In the Hays tournament, the Rangers 
beat three top AA clubs in a row to take 
the title . . . Boerne, Del Valle and Hays. 
In the Luling meet, the Rangers handily 
beat Class AAA Shriner and Gonzales but 
fell to Luling in the finals by just 2 points. 


Bobby Fuller made the All-American 
last year and three all-tournament teams 
this year. He holds or is co-holder of all 
TSD scoring records. The one-game mark 
of 41 points is held by Fuller along with 
past greats Larry Butler and Allen Duve. 
The single season scoring record of 557 
points belongs to Fuller alone. His aver- 
age this year was 19.9 points per game. 

Julius Wilson pulled down rebounds and 
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NATION’S NO. 1 PREP TEAM-—A great team, a great coach, a great year. What more could a school 
1969—another sparkling year of the Texas School for the Deaf Rangers when they compiled a 
26-2 record, the best deaf prep team record, during the 1968-69 basketball season. 


In the last two years 


Members of the varsity team, from left to right: Roger 
James Duve, Willie Carthon, 
Adron Everage (manager) and Coach Billy Snowden. 


Richard Booker, John 


defended against the close-in play, usually 
against much taller boys. St. Anthony’s, 
for example, had boys who stood 6-5, 6-3, 
6-1, 6-1, and 6-0. Julius is 6-0. He hauled 
in 383 rebounds for a 13.6 average. In 
addition, he tossed in 417 points, mostly 
on turn-around jumpers, for a 14.9 aver- 
age. Since Fuller and Wilson have played 
on the varsity, Texas’ record has been 
67-12. 


Richard Booker, 6-42, tallied 491 points 
for a 17.5 average. In addition he hauled 
in 248 rebounds from his position as for- 
ward. He was tops on defense. 


The fourth returning starter and biggest 
boy in the gym is ‘Big John’ Carter, 
6-24, 230 pounds, hauled in 270 rebounds 
and garnered 271 points for the Rangers. 
Most boys his size stick to football and 
forget basketball, but not Carter. As a 
guard, he was quick on defense and valu- 
able under the basket. Those four boys 
have won 51 games while losing four in 
two years. 


Mike Cook, a player for some years on 
the B team became the most steady fifth 
man for the Rangers. Several times dur- 
ing the year, his scoring in the right place 
proved valuable to the Ranger cause. 
Willie Carthon, Freddie Duvall and James 
Duve provided bench strength unequalled 
on many other teams. 


In case anyone is wondering whether 
1969 was the last year for the Rangers, 
the B team, playing against teams of 
great. caliber ran up a 19-1 record, and 
the junior high team finished the season 
with a 21-1 mark and a tournament cham- 
pionship. It looks like the Texas School 
for ihe Deaf Rangers will be heard from 
for a long time to come. 


Having played on two basketball power- 
houses, Kentucky and Oklahoma State, 
Houston Nutt should know a good basket- 
ball player when he sees one. 


That’s why Houston isn’t shying away 


from writing about Bennie Fuller, a 6-0 
sophomore whiz-kid who averaged 35.9 
points per game for Nutt’s great Arkansas 
School for the Deaf five which compiled 
a 23-4 record. 


“I’ve had some good shooters at ASD 
before,’ said Nutt, ‘‘but I’ve never had 
one with all the tools that Bennie has. 
I haven’t seen all the players in the state, 
but I don’t think there is a boy in the 
state to compare with him.” 


Fuller had games of 52, 47, 43, 38 and 
37. His lowest total was 17, only because 
Nutt took him out early. As a team, 
the Leopards scored fewer than 80 points 
in only eight games and broke the cen- 
tury mark six times including games 
against three schools for the deaf, Mis- 
souri, 107-42; Oklahoma, 104-45; and Louisi- 
ana, 102-49. 


“Regardless of how many points Bennie 
scores,’ said Nutt, “he’s not a one-man 
show. Sure, when he’s hot, we give him 
the ball. But one team we played triple- 
teamed him, and he just killed them by 
passing off. Even with Bennie scoring so 
much, we’re a balanced team.”’ 


Unlike most of the boys, Fuller did not 
grow up at the school for the deaf. A na- 
tive of Hensley (between Little Rock and 
Pine Bluff) Fuller came from a vocational 
school when the school for the deaf inte- 
grated its facilities several years ago. 


Nutt noticed him right away. Bennie 
played on the junior high team as an 
eighth-grader, but he developed so quickly 
that Nutt brought him to the varsity as a 
ninth-grader. 


Fuller’s best shot is from 30 feet. He 
shoots better when people are crawling 
all over him. He likes to pass off, then 
let one of the boys hand it right back to 
him. By that time he’s in a perfect posi- 
tion to do some damage. In the first game 
ASD played the past season, Bennie hit 
28 points, but he didn’t shoot much. Coach 
Nutt encouraged him to shoot more. He 


SCORING LEADER—Bobbie Tate, 
guard of the Alabama School for the Negro Deaf 
Dragons, captured the deaf prep scoring title with 


5-8 dependable 


a final average of 41.3 points per game. 
950 points in 23 games. 


He scored 
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another great season, winning 23 and losing onl 
Charles Fuller (left) and Charles Eugene Bell 


told him when he was hot to keep shoot- 
ing until he started missing, but he likes 
to pass it off sometimes instead of taking 
the shot. 


Nutt said Fuller has worked religiously 
on quickness and on overall moves since 
arriving at ASD. 


Arkansas School for the Deaf last won 
a state championship in 1949 when, ironi- 
cally, Houston’s brother, Clyde, was the 
high-scoring member of the squad. Clyde 
said the present ASD team was much 
better than the 1949 squad and Houston’s 
boys have more good shooters, more quick- 
ness and play a better defense. In fact, 
Clyde said a lot of the teams at ASD 
since 1949 have actually been better bas- 
ketball teams. 


Houston hasn’t sent a team to Barton 
Coliseum since his arrival as head coach 
and athletic director in 1957. The Leopards 
stepped up from 5B to 5A-North four 
years ago. It seems like ASD always 
has a good season. Then it gets to the 
district tournament, has one bad game, 
and it’s all over. This year the Leopards 
won the first game by 31 points, but lost 
the second game by 9 points. 


The Leopards’ only weakness is lack of 
height. Their tallest player is James Tal- 
bert, a 6-2 sophomore. Fuller and Charles 
Bell, who averaged 20.2 for the season, 
are six feet, and Jimmy Daves and Bar- 
nell Holmes are 5-11. But they’re real 
scrappers on the boards. Talbert has out- 
jumped a couple of 6-5 boys. 


Since our hands are full in connection 
with our World Games for the Deaf 
games, we will list only results of the four 
tournaments . . 


Eastern (37th Annual) 
Division I 

New Jersey 91, Maryland 21 
New York 102, West Virginia 61 
St. Mary’s 92, Western Pa. 75 
American 79, Pennsylvania 72 
West Virginia 80, Maryland 59 
Western Pa. 70, Pennsylvania 60 
New Jersey 62, New York 46 
St. Mary’s 96, American 61 
Western Pa. 91, West Virginia 65 (5th Place) 
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ARKANSAS STARS—These two cagers from the Arkansas School for the Deaf gave Coach Houston Nutt 
Shady games during the 1968-69 season. 
right). 


They are Bennie 


American 94, New York 68 (3rd Place) 

New Jersey 81, St. Mary’s 61 (Finals) 

All-Tourney Teams: First Team—Carl Cernig- 
lia (St. Mary’s), Mike Slomkowski (New Jer- 
sey), Richard Burdo (New York), Jerry Bush 
(Western Pa.) and Mike Carpentier (American). 


Second Team—Dennis Newman (New -Jersey), - 


Edward Pratt (American), Danny Rinas (Amer- 
ican), Melvin Creamer (West Virginia) and 
Richard = Siar (Western Pa.). MVP—Mike 
Slomkowski. 
Division II 

Maine 77, Vermont 54 

Rome 94, Vermont 57 

Rome 111, Maine 63 (Championship) 

All-Tourney Team: Nate Cannon (Rome), 
Daniel Robitaille (Maine), Roger Bouchard 
(Maine), Gene Nichols (Rome), Alan Gifford 
(Vermont). MVP—Nate Cannon. 


New England (6th Annual) 


Boston 66, New Hampshire 54 
Mystie 102, Vermont 33 
Horace Mann 55, Clarke 54 
Boston 89, Maine 84 

Rhode Island 62, Beverly 38 
Vermont 44, Clarke 41 


SURPRISE TEAM—This five representing the Marie H. Katzenbach School for the Deaf in West Trenton, 


New Hampshire 45, Beverly 32 

Maine 59, Vermont 55 

Mystic 81, Horace Mann 78 

Rhode Island 81, Boston 62 

Maine 82, New Hampshire 55 (5th Place) 
Horace Mann 75, Boston 65 (3rd Place) 
Mystic 68, Rhode Island 62 (Finals) 


All-Tourney Team: Marty Jones (Mystic), 
Robert Kalis (Boston), Steven Nover (Boston), 
George Ferreira (Rhode Island), Mike Duarte 
(Rhode Island), Bruce Goulette (Horace Mann), 
Billy Chaperon (Horace Mann), John McEnany 
(Clarke). Danny Robitaille (Maine), Kim Valli 
(New Hampshire). MVP—Marty Jones. 


Mason-Dixon (17th Annual) 


Virginia 77, Mississippi 29 

Florida 69, Alabama 46 

South Carolina 49, Louisiana 47 

Louisiana 63, Alabama 61 

Tennessee 50, Virginia 38 

South Carolina 54, Florida 52 

Louisiana 59, Mississippi 43 (5th Place) 
Virginia 71, Florida 40 (3rd Place) 
Tennessee 48, South Carolina 35 (Finals) 


All-Tourney Team: Willie Poplar (Ten- 
nessee), Bertrand Jones (South Carolina), 
Randall Graham (Louisiana), Jack New 
(Louisiana), Durston Winesburg (Virginia), 
Johnny Olinger (Virginia), Robert Stewart 
(Alabama), Kenneth Owen (Alabama), 
Andrew Jennings (Mississippi), and An- 
drew Johnson (Florida). MVP — Willie 
Poplar. 

(To be continued) 


Southern Negro (13th Annual) 


Virginia 86, Georgia 82 

North Carolina 82, Mississippi 64 

Virginia 112, Alabama 79 

North Carolina 78, Louisiana 74 (overtime) 
Alabama 69, Louisiana (3rd Place) 
Virginia 96, North Carolina 76 (Finals) 


All-Tourney Teams: First Team—Bobbie 
Tate (Alabama), Mollison Holmes (Mississippi), 
Thomas Paylor (North Carolina), Nelson My- 
ers (Virginia), Joseph Sarpy (Louisiana). Sec- 
ond Team—Johnnie Williams (Louisiana), Tru- 
man Bell (Alabama), Frank Crowley (Georgia), 
William Younger (Virginia), James Craven 
(North Carolina). MVP—Bobbie Tate. 


Player of the Year... Bobby Fuller 
of Texas. 


Coach of the Year... Houston Nutt 
of Arkansas. 


N.J., had an easy time with St. Mary’s in the finals of the 37th annual Eastern Schools for the Deaf 


basketball tournament held at West Hartford, Conn, 
the defending champion Saints never got started. The Eastern champs, from left to right: 


Bystrycki, Dom Garzarelli, Joe DeLusant, Ga 


With 6-7 Mike Slomkowski dominating the boards, 


Back row—Al 


Wilson, Sheldon Johnson, Rich Steinbach, Coach Jim Dey. 


Front row—Dennis Newman, Barri Snyder, Mike Slomkowski, Ray Sturm, George Lucas. 
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Martin Willigan Captains USA-WGD Wrestlers 


By FELIX KOWALEWSKI 


His dual meet record in 1968-69 was 
14-1-0 with his only loss coming at the 
hands of Dan Gable of Iowa State. Marty’s 
overall collegiate dual record was 44-1-1 
with 38 falls. He set four records at Hof- 
stra with most falls season, most falls 
career, most individual points season and 
most wins career. He won the Middle At- 
lantic Wrestling Conference championship 
at 137 lbs. and was crowned Most Valu- 
able Wrestler. 


Martin Willigan of Hofstra University 
and Amityville, Long Island, New York, 
has been designated captain of the USA 
wrestlers who are competing at the XIth 
World Games for the Deaf at Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, this August. 

Marty won the 138-lb. berth and was 
awarded the Outstanding Wrestler trophy 
at the Berkeley Tryouts last summer. 
He has since gone on to an outstanding 
national reputation. 


20th Deaf Prep All America.Basketball Squad 


First Team 
Av. Pts. 

Name and School Age Ht. Wt. Class Game Coach 
Willie Poplar, Tennessee ______-- 19 5-11 200 Sr. 18.5 Bailey 
Charles Bell, Arkansas ________-- 19 6-0 145 Sr. 20.2 Nutt 
Richard Booker, Texas __..._---- 17 6-0 170 Jr. 175 Snowden 
Durston Winesburg, Virgina _____- 18 6-1 175 Jr. 22.7 DeVito 
Julius Wilson, Texas ___...--.---- 18 6-0 165 Sr. 14.8 Snowden 
Kenneth Olsen, Indiana _________- 18 6-2 175 Sr. 24.7 Goldman 
Larry Bostleman, Ohio ________-- 18 6-2 180 Jr. 28.4 Schwarz 
Bobby Fuller, Texas ___...___---- 18 5-9 165 Sr. 19:9 Snowden 
Bennie Fuller, Arkansas _______-- 17 6-2 165 Soph. 35.9 Nutt 
Carl Cerniglia, St. Mary’s _____-- 18 6-1 175 Jr. 12.1 Murphy 
Bobbie Tate, Ala. Negro ___...--- 19 5-8 155 Sr. 41.7 Stamps 
Timothy Frelich, No. Dak. __-_--- 17 5-5 125 Sr. 23.8 Brenner 

Second Team 
Nate: ‘Cannon:;: Rome.-.-22-4--22<-.< 18 6-0 155 Ur. 33.1 Magness 
Bernard Jones, South Carolina ____ 18 6-2 175 JE: 17:2 Ramborger 
David Lopez, New Mexico --_------ 17 5-11 135 oi 21.7 Garcia 
Gene Calloway, Arizona ----------- 17 6-3 150 Jr. 19.3 Norris 
Richard Burdo, Fanwood --------- 17 5-5 145 Jr. 20.4 Kennedy 
Bruce Goulette, Horace Mann ____ 16 6-0 165 Alp 27.0 Biachi- 
Martin Jones, Mystic Oral ______-- 16 6-4 180 Soph. 33.2 Norcross 
Larry Angel, Colorado ._-.-.....:- 19 5-11 175 Sr. 16.5 Wait 
Johnny Olinger, Virginia -___-_----- 18 5-11 150 Ahi 12.5 DeVito 
George Ferreira, Rhode Island __.- 17 5-7 120 Jr: 13.8 Cooney 
Ronald,Rood:2St: ‘Rita’ 2-2222.45.22 18 5-9 175 Sr. 19.2 Sweeney 
Dennis Newman, New Jersey ------ 19 5-11 170 Sr. 11.0 Dey 


SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding seniors: Mike Slomkowski, New Jersey (he’s 20 
and is 6-7); Richard Siar and Jerry Bush, both Western Pa.; Edward Pratt, American, 
(he’s 20); Mike Charpentier, American; John Carter, Texas, 6-2, 230. 


SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding Juniors: John McEneny, Clarke, 6-3; Randall 
Graham, Louisiana, 6-2. 


SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding sophomores: Melvin Creamer, West Virginia, (he 
averaged 28.4 per game); Steve Nover (6-3) and Robert Kalis, both of Boston, averag- 
ing 22.3 and 23.3 per game, respectively; Willie Forest, Illinois, 6-3, 175. 


SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding freshmen: Ernest Epps, Kentucky, 6-2, averaging 
20.6 per game; Dennis Vance (6-2), Nebraska, had 24.2 points per game average. 


HONORABLE MENTION to departing seniors: Roger Bouchard and Daniel Robitaille, 
both of Maine; Robert Richardson, Rochester, 6-3; Val Lowery, North Carolina; George 
Jennings, Mississippi; Wayne Turner, Kentucky; Steve Buchholz (6-4), Iowa; Gary 
Cross, Kansas; Ron Sipek, Illinois; Bernard Guinyard, South Carolina; Robert Stewart 
(6-0), Alabama; Howard Keller, North Dakota; Tom Carson, Colorado. 
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In taking second place in this year’s 
NCAA championships, he won by a fall 
over J.ibrande of Alabama in 3:27, won 
by decision over Bob Hawkins of Oregon 
State 11-8, won by decision over Dale Ditt- 
mar of Colorado 13-2, won by fall over 
Jim Moore of Washington in 5:32, won by 
decision over Keith Lowrance of Michigan 
State 4-3, then was pinned in his final 
match against Dan Gable in 4:27. Gable 
pinned everybody he faced and was se- 
lected the tournament’s Outstanding 
Wrestler. 


Willigan was also selected to represent 
the East at 137 lb. in the East-West dual 
meet held at Penn State University on 
April 5. There he was given a plug for 
wrestling in the World Games that was 
to be included in the TV broadcast that 
was scheduled as the NCAA Wrestling 
Finals on ABC’s Wide World of Sports on 
April 26, but apparently was postponed to 
another date. 


Bob Getchell, wresting coach at Hof- 
stra, has the highest praise for Willigan— 
as team captain at the university and as 
a young man of outstanding character. 
Bob planned to run up to White Plains 
to meet Head Coach Felix Kowalewski 
and the other deaf members of the USA 
wrestling team in July and offer his ad- 
vice and assistance. Plans were to have 
outstanding wrestlers from nearby col- 
leges and universities drop in at White 
Plains for practice with the USA team. 


Willigan’s deafness began with a child- 
hood disease progressing to high school 
age. He has had corrective surgery but 
serious deterioration of his hearing has 
continued. He wears a double eyeglass 
hearing aid that helps, but, of course, he 
cannot wear it while wrestling. He has 
been learning the manual alphabet and is 
very much interested in a career as a 
wrestling coach of a deaf team. 


Other outstanding young men on the 
USA wrestling squad: Wesley Feria, Ron- 
ald Gough and Greg Brown of California; 
Mike Golightly of Texas, Jerome Berlo- 
wits of Illinois, Alonzo Whitt of Kentucky, 
Walter Von Feldt of Colorado and Dale 
Johnson of Minnesota. Two other top 
wrestlers, Ray Hays of Oklahoma and 
Dennis Emmendorferer of Michigan, 
couldn’t make the Belgrade trip. 


SUBSCRIPTION COMPLAINTS 


Complaints regarding subscriptions to 
THE DEAF AMERICAN sho:sld be sent 
to Robert F. Lindsey, Circulation Man- 
ager, THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. 
Box 1127, Washingion, D. C. 20013. Re- 
mittances for subscriptions should be 
sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN, Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, 2025 Eye 
S:., N. W., Washingten, D. C. 20006. 
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Results Of 27th Mythical National 
Deaf Prep Trackfest 


100-Yard Dash 


Richard Bowman (N.C.), 9.9; Carl Cerniglia 
(St. Mary’s), 10.0; Ed Robinson (Mich.), 10.0; 
Dee Clanton (N.C.), 10.1; Charles Jones (Berk.), 
10.1; John Wright (Fla.), 10.2; Arlan Howard 
(Ore.), 10.2; Douglas Pollard (Ariz.), 10.2. 


220-Yard Dash 


Ed Robinson (Mich.), 22.0; Carl Cerniglia 
(St. Mary’s), 22.1; Ralph Newberry (N.Y.), 22.9; 
Richard Bowman (N.C.), 23.2; Arlan Howard 
(Ore.), 23.3; Ambrose Purifey (River.), 23.3; 
Douglas Pollard (Ariz.), 23.4; Wayne Turner 


(Ky.), 23.4. 
440-Yard Dash 


Wayne Turner (Ky.), 50.8; Gene Galloway 
(Ariz.), 51.8; Ambrose Purifey (River.), 51.9; 
Craig Jacobsen (Wash.), 52.4; Gene Keger (W. 
Va.), 52.4; Chalmer Black (W. Pa.), 52.5; Tom 
Carson (Colo.), 52.5. 


880-Yard Run 


Tom Carson (Colo,), 1:56.4; Robert McMahon 
(Fla.), 2:00.0; Craig Jacobsen (Wash.), 2:05.1; 
Danny Nystrom (Ore.), 2:06.7; Steve Reid (Fla.), 
2:07.9; Timothy Frelich (N. Dak.), 2:09.0. 


Mile Run 


Harry Begay (Ariz.), 4:35.3; Gilbert Little 
Spotted Horse (S. Dak.), 4:39.9; Larry Geiszler 
(N. Dak.), 4:41.8; George Ferreira (R.I.), 4:42.6; 
Don Sutton (Colo.), 4:45.0; David Glenn (W. 


Pa.), 4:46.6. 
Two Mile Run 


Randy Belzer (Birmingham H.S. in L.A.,), 
9:35.0; (NEW AMERICAN DEAF RECORD), 
Don Sutton (Colo.), 10:01.0; Mike Fratus 
(Wash.), 10:20.0; George Ferreira (R. I.), 10:23.0; 
Paul Miller (Mich.), 10:28.1; Robert Haas 
(River.), 10:33.0. 


120-Yard High Hurdles 


Val Lowery (N.C.), 15.5; Delton Chance 
(N.C.), 15.6; Ken Landrus (Wash.), 15.9; Willie 
Poplar (Tenn.), 16.0; Terry Re (Berk.), 16.4; 
Howard Keller (N. Dak.), 16.7; Larry Angel 
(Colo.), 16.7. 


180-Yard Low Hurdles 


Val Lowery (N.C.), 20.6; Delton Chance 
(N.C.); 20.6; Andrew Jennings (Miss.), 21.0; 
Douglas Pollard (Ariz.), 21.2; Steve Garcia 
(Ariz.), 21.38; Gary Duncan (N.C.), 21.6. 


High Jump 
James Smith (Mo.), 6-2; Val Lowery (N.C.), 
6-1; Delton Chance (N.C.), 6-0; Ronald Sipek 
(Ill.), 6-0; Jimmy Lucas (Ore.), 5-10; Calvin 
Holmes (St. Mary’s), 5-10. 


Long Jump 


Pat Berrigan (St. Mary’s), 22-1034 (NEW NA- 
TIONAL DEAF PREP RECORD); Ralph New- 
berry (N.Y.), 21-1034; Arlan Howard (Ore.), 
21-6; Lardge Jefferson (Mo.), 21-5; Steve Garcia 
(Ariz.), 21-5; Robert Powell (Mo.), 21-414. 


Triple Jump 
Glenn Castleberry (La.), 43-11%; Ralph New- 
berry (N.Y.), 40-41%; Pat Berrigan (St. Mary’s), 
39-6; Alan Shaulis (W. Pa.), 39-3142; Don Sutton 
(Colo.), 38-11; Nate Cannon (Rome), 38-9. 


Pole Vault 


Ken Landrus (Wash.), 12-0; Gene Galloway 
(Ariz.), 11-0; Charles Jones (Mo.), 10-9; Larry 
O’Dell (Colo.), 10-9; Marty Blakely (N.C.), 10-6; 
Walter Moore (W. Pa.), 10-6; Bobby Annis 
(La.), 10-6. 

12-Lb. Shot Put 


Willie Poplar (Tenn.), 59-6; (NEW NATIONAL 
DEAF PREP RECORD); Denorval Emery 
(Mich.), 47-11%; Mike Chute (W. Pa.), 47-414; 
Chuck Fusco (St. Mary’s), 47-44%; Sam Siri- 
a (St. Mary’s), 46-5; Dennis Boob (Wash.), 

Discus 

Billy Hayse (Tenn.), 150-1084; Willie Poplar 
(Tenn.), 139-8; Mike Chuto (W. Pa.), 138-1; Jerry 
Ferguson (Colo.), 136-11; Dave Fitzgerald (St. 
Mary’s), 128-11; Chuck Fusco (St. Mary’s), 
128-11; Chuck Fusco (St. Mary’s), 128-10. 


440-Yard Relay 


Oregon, 45.4; North Carolina 45.9; Riverside, 
io Louisiana, 46.2; Berkeley, 46.3; Tennessee, 


880-Yard Relay 


Arizona, 1:33.7; North Carolina, 1:34.3; 
Florida, 1:34.4; Missouri, 1:34.9; Michigan, 
1:35.8; Louisiana, 1:36.1. 

Mile Relay 


Texas, 3:37.5; Florida, 3:37.7; Western Pa., 
3:39.0; Berkeley, 3:40.9; Missouri, 3:41.7; North 
Dakota, 3:43.2. 


TEAM SCORES: North Carolina 85, Arizona 
444%, St. Mary’s 42144, Tennessee 33, Colorado 
32, Washington 32, Michigan 29, Missouri 26, 
Western Pa. 2314, Oregon 23144; New York 22, 
Riverside 14%, Berkeley 12, Kentucky 10, 
Birmingham (L.A.) 10, Louisiana 16, Texas 10, 
Rhode Island 8, South Dakota 8, Mississippi 
6, Iinois 4%, North Dakota 8%; West Vir- 
ginia 3, Rome (N.Y.) 1. 


2nd Mythical National 
_ Girls Deaf Prep 
Trackfest 


100-Yard Dash 


Suzy Barker (Tex.), 11.0; (NEW NATIONAL 
DEAF PREP and AMERICAN DEAF REC- 
ORDS); Sharon Townsend (Tex.), 11.6; Me- 
linda Moore (River.), 12.0. 


220-Yard Dash 


Suzy Barker (Tex.), 25.7 (NEW NATIONAL 
DEAF PREP and AMERICAN DEAF REC- 
ORDS); Sharon Townsend (Tex.), 26.5; Gail 
Platt (Wash.), 28.4; Ann Hawkins (Ga.), 28.4. 

440-Yard Dash 


Glenna Stephens (Sacramento), 64.1 (NEW 
NATIONAL DEAF PREP AND AMERICAN 
DEAF RECORDS); Susan Bange (River.), 67.9; 
Mona Hawkins (Ga.), 70.0. 

880-Yard Run 

Glenna Stephens (Sacramento), 2:23.1 (NEW 
NATIONAL DEAF PREP AND AMERICAN 
DEAF RECORDS); Christine Collins (Wash.), 
2:47.5; Pamela Blair (Ore.), 3:22.8. 

High Jump 

Heidi Zimmer (River.), 4-9; Debra Henley 

(Ore.), 4-6; Drucie Graham (Wash.), 4-3. 
Long Jump 

Melinda Moore (River.), 16-11; Rosalyn Row- 

land (Ga.), 14-5; Shirley Forar (Wash.), 14-4, 
Shot Put 

Sandra Cook (Wash.), 37-4; Diana Marker 

(Tex.), 35-944; Suzy Barker (Tex.), 31-634. 
Discus 

Sandra Cook (Wash.), 100-11; Diana Marker 
(Tex.), 100-814; Suzy Barker (Tex.), 84-84. 

70-Yard Hurdles 

Kathy Powell (River.), 11.2; Pam Ridenvur 
(River.), 11.2; Drucie Graham (Wash.), 11-5. 

80-Meter Hurdles 


Suzy Barker (Tex.), 11.8 (NEW NATIONAL 
DEAF PREP AND AMERICAN DEAF REC- 
ORDS); Marci Ibach (Ore.), 15.1; Pam Ridenvur 
(River.), 15.2. 


440-Yard Relay 
Oregon, 54.7; Riverside, 56.3: Washington, 


56.7. 

TEAM SCORES: Texas 29, Riverside 18, 
Oregon 12, Washington 16%, Sacramento 10, 
Georgia 4%. 


1969-70 NAD Cultural Program Activities Begin 


“After a successful year in 1968 for 
the NAD cultural program, we are aiming 
for bigger and better goals for 1969-70,” 
states Douglas Burke, national cultural 
chairman from Rochester, New York. 


“We are looking for deaf persons with 
talents in the arts, hobbies and other 
cultural activities. You might be sur- 
prised. People who never dreamed they 
had the ability went on to become na- 
tional cultural champions in 1968,’’ said 
Mr. Burke. 


The NAD cultural program exists to give 
opportunities for artistic and cultural ex- 
pression among the deaf. This program 
is national in the sense that it provides 
a nationwide direction for the growth of 
local and state cultural activities. The 
focus is on local and state projects such 
as art and craft displays and cultural tour- 
naments. 

New York City is the first to report 
a local cultural tournament for 1969. Led 
by Mrs. Lily Berke, local cultural direc- 
tor, the NYC event, held on April 20, 
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By JOHN SCHROEDEL 


brought in a whole new group of partici- 
pants. The 1968 tournament had attracted 
nearly 140 persons competing or attending. 
Full details on the 1969 competition will 
be available soon. 


State associations of the deaf can make 
a major contribution to the success of 
state cultural programs during 1969-70. 
Having a state association cooperating in 
the planning can lead to a very beneficial 
state program reaching many cities and 
towns. This was proven in New York 
and Wisconsin during 1968 where the re- 
spective state associations endorsed the 
cultural program and members of the 
state association boards individually pro- 
moted local cultural activities. Wisconsin 
and New York went on to hold local and 
state cultural tournaments with winners 
from among whom won Golden NADDY 
national cultural championships at the 
Las Vegas 1968 nationa! cultural play-offs. 
These two states were first and second 
on the list of states having the most na- 
tional cultural award-winners. 


Many state associations are having con- 
ventions this summer where endorsements 
can be obtained for a cultural program by 
each state association. Wisconsin, for 
example, had an art show during its state 
convention, June 19-21, in Milwaukee. 
Judges selected winners from among en- 
tries in oil, water colors, pen sketches 
and pastels in the painting division and 
also for photography and sculpture. Such 
art and craft exhibits can promote inter- 
est in a state cultural program. 


Another such art and crafts display 
was held during the 1968 convention of 
the Kansas Association of the Deaf. Works 
by deaf artists, craftsmen and hobby fans 
were exhibited with the best winning 
awards. State cultura! director Wilbur J. 
Ruge chairmanned the Kansas program 
while Miss Elaine Kressin was responsible 
for the Wisconsin show. 


The Board of the Louisiana Association 
of the Deaf referred to its state conven- 
tion, May 30-31, 1969, in Baton Rouge, the 
question of supporting a state cultural 
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The Greatest Book Since 
“THE RAINDROP” ... 


A DICTIONARY OF IDIOMS 
For The Deaf 


Over 19,000 copies of this most impres- 
sive and useful volume have already been 
sold by the American School for the Deaf. 
This book is considered one of the most 
useful aids a deaf person can have and 
one that should be on EVERY bookshelf. 
If you have not yet ordered your copy, 


do so now. 


Available only from the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 
2025 Eye St., N.W., Suite 318 
Washington, D. C. 20006 


PRICE: $3.50 a copy 


(Includes postage and handling) 
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program. Boards of some state associa- 
tions may have the authority to make a 
direct endorsement of such a cultural pro- 
gram without waiting for state conven- 
tions, which are often held once every 
two years in many states. This is what 
happened in Illinois where the board of 
directors of that state association voted 
to promote such a state cultural program. 
This endorsement came during an IAD 
Round Table Conference at Springfield, 
in May 1968. Without doubt this same 
procedure has and can happen in other 
states. 


What is taking place in these states 
and others are only examples of ways and 
means of how deaf persons can encourage 
a state association to join the NAD cul- 
tural program. 


Meanwhile, local and state cultural di- 
rectors are being appointed in many 
states. At last count, 27 states have cul- 
tural directors, with many cities and 
towns also having locai cultural directors. 
These people are now actively thinking 
and planning for cultural programs for 
this year and next. 


Efforts now are centering on the de- 
velopment of local and state cultural tour- 
naments to qualify entries for the 1970 
national cultural tournament in Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota during the 1970 NAD con- 
vention. Douglas Burke and others are 
now planning the details of this big event. 


The 1968 NAD cultural program was 
the first ever. Local cultural tournaments 
were held in St. Louis, New York City, 
Austin, Washington, D.C., and Milwaukee, 
Madison and Delavan in Wisconsin. State 
tournaments took place in New York, 
Connecticut, Wisconsin and a _ joint-state 
affair by Massachusetts-Rhode Island. The 
aim for 1969-70 is to conduct such events 
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A Dictionary Of Idioms 
For the Deaf 


American School for the Deaf 


WET RARTPORD, CONMECTIOUT 
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in as many other communities as possible. 


For further information contact Douglas 
Burke, National Cultural Chairman, 66 
Williamsburg Road, Pittsford, N.Y. 14523. 
Send cultural news items to John 
Schroedel, Culturama Editor, 5050 First 
Street, N.W., Apt. 302, Washington, D.C. 
20011. 


Whe DEAF wa hgenienn 


“The National Magazine 
For All The Deaf’ 


$4.00 PER YEAR 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Seeking a reliable source of income? 


Commissions on subscriptions to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN earn a commission 
of $1.00 for each new subscription and 
75¢e for each renewal subscription. Con- 
tact the Editor for details. 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 


(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 
571 Westminster Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Sundays—10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m.; Fri.—8:00 p.m. 


Reverend Croft M. Pentz, Pastor 
Phone 201-355-9568 


Television Church for the Deaf... 
THE EVANGEL HOUR 
Channel 11, WPIX-TV, New York City 


Each Sunday at 8:00 a.m. 
Program interpreted by 
The Reverend Croft M. Pentz 


GLAD TIDINGS TABERNACLE 
(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 
325 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Sundays—3:15 p.m. 

Reverend Croft M. Pentz, Pastor 

Phone 201-355-9568 


SOUTHERN OAKS ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 


6440 S. Santa Fe, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 


Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


: Baptist 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49505 


Sun. Services: 9:45 a.m.; 11:00 a.m.; 7:00 p.m. 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Baptist Bible Institute for the Deaf 
Rev. Jim Sloan, Minister—616-456-8506 

You’ll Come and Visit Us 


A warm welcome for the deaf... 
At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 


Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


When in Southern Illinois. . 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
112 N. Monroe, Marion, Illinois 


Sunday School weekly at 9:30 a.m. 
Worship services interpreted 
Fourth Sunday of Each Month 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.,; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 


A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


In Riverside California... 


MAGNOLIA AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
8351 Magnolia Averue 
Riverside, California 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
10:50 a.m.; Training Union, 5:45 p.m.; 
Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: Midweek Services, 7:00 p.m. 
Interpreters for all ages for all church 
activities. 

Dr. Walter A. Pegg, Minister, 689 5700 


Interpreters present at every service . 
MANSFIELD BAPTIST TEMPLE 
Expressway (Route 30) at Ashland Road 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Sunday—10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday—7:45 p.m. 

Rev. T. L. Leatherwood, Pastor 
James Burton, Supt., Ministry to Deaf 


When near Dayton, welcome to... 
GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 
5965 Lorimer St., Dayton, Ohio 45427 


Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; morning worship, 
10:45; T.U., 6:30; evening worship, 7:30; Wed. 
prayer service, 7:30. Interpreters, Freeda and 
Al Vollmer, J. Bowen, F. and G. Ford, Austin 
Fugate. A full church program for the deaf. 
Rev. Clyde Bowen, minister, 268-4095. 


The deaf are welcome to... 
EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 


Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 


JULY-AUGUST, 1969 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 


3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ulirich, teacher 


pie Church of the Brethren 


ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 


Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 
Prayer Meetings: As announced. 
All are welcome regardless of faith. 


Catholic 


For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
F. Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 
9756. 


When in Illinois 
ST. MARY‘S CHURCH 
Minooka, Ill. Welcomes You! 


Meetings of the deaf every 4th Sunday 2 p.m., 
regular Sunday Masses 7:00, 8:30, 10:30 
“When you travel... Ask us!” 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


Episcopal 


When in Denver, welcome to 


ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’‘S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoin St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 


Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 

in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 

Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Eric J. Whiting, Vicar 

Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Birmingham, Alabama, you are 
invited to worship with us at 


ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


110 North 2nd Avenue 


Each Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Dr. Robert C. Fletcher, L.H.D. 
Minister 
Free captioned movie, 8 p.m., first Saturday 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 


Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Robert C. Fletcher preaches every second 
Sunday. Over the altar see the world’s largest 
oil painting of Jesus Christ healing the deaf 
man. Framed oil painting is 7 feet by 8 feet. 
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National Congress of 
Sewish Deaf 


Alexander Fleischman, President 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, MJ. 20770 


Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 
* * * 


Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. H. Weiner 
432 River Street, Mattapan, Mass. 02126 


BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Louis Cohen 
103-18 Liberty Avenue, Ozone Park, N.Y. 
11417 


CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Irene Ruskin 
1634 W. North Shore Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
60626 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Leonard Reisman 
1936 Janette Ave., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
44118 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 20002 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 2 

1024 N. Stanley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 


BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., 

c/o Curtis Robbins, Secy., 

2100 Linwood Ave., Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 
TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 
c/o Mrs. Alice Soll 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 
TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 
c/o Mrs. Anna Verburg 

1242 N. Edgement, Los Angeles, Calif. 
PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. E. DelVecchio 

7005 Calvert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19149 


Lutheran 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to. 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit... 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 
Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000-N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 
Walter L. Busby, pastor 


Church 688-0312; Home 949-9712 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 
Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 


Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 
10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 


Sunday School: 9:00 a.m. 
Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 
Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 
OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 
Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to... 
PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico Bivd. 
Los Angeles 90006 

Le Roy Mason, pastor 

Church service every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 

Bibie class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 

Sponsor of Pilgrim Senior Citizen 


_ Housing Development Corp. 
Pilgrim Tower: Chaplain Rev. A. T. Jonas 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C, Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 498-2260 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2960 School Ave. at 2900 Kingsway 
Vancouver 16, B. C., Canada 
Services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
Sunday School & Bible Class every Sunday 
10:00 a.m, 
Wayne C. Bottlinger, pastor, 433-1763 
Church office: 437-3912 or 939-1400 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 
(Across the street near Western Penna 
: School for the Deaf) 
Bible Class, 10 a.m. — Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 


Frank Wagenknecht, pastor 


Other Denominations 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 


3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 
Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 


CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 


1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 


Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 


Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 


Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School a Bible Class for Deaf, 


Q a.m. 
Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 


When in D.C., welcome to... 
THE UNITED CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
(Interdenominational) 

Chicago and N. Y. Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Evangelical, Fundamental, Friendly 
Sunday school, 10:00 a.m. 

Worship service, 11:00 a.m. 
Wednesday Bible Study, 8:00 p.m. 
Friday Prayer Service, 8:00 p.m. 


Rev. James H. Bryan, pastor 
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Araf Masons 
GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 


JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
THE DEAF PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
3840 Troost oe ee City, Mo. 64109 OF THE DEAF 
pen Saturdays 
Sree ad Panam ils or an Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider, secy. _ a ra mate Sat aftarnnen fi 
= : ron, Ohio 44305 | WEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF night, Sun. afternoon & night. 
Crossroads of the Deaf and Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 
Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. When in Portland 1 t 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 PORTLAND ASSOCIATION. Of 
A Friendly Place to *Congregate Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet- THE DEAF, IN F 
E ings, except July, August, September , INC. 
When in Atlanta, Ga., come to H. A. D. 1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. Milton Cohen, president Portland, Oregon 97205 
243 Trinity Ave. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30303 Curtis Robbins, secretary Open Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7 to 2:30 a.m. 
2 Open peg & Saturday arenes ee Coe aS penitent ee ee 
nd week of month on Sat., Bank Nite PU 
Mrs. Sallie Curtis, president Eva Davis, secretary igh eee yelled 
Mrs. Helen Herron, secretary When in Houston, your are welcome The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
SS to the 
BEAUMONT CLUB OF THE DEAF HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE Hh CS aeeie NOC RNeEt 


Everyone heartily welcome— 


First Federal Savings and Loan Assn. DEAF, INC. O Saturd 
2002—1l1th, North of IH, 10 Freeway 606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 pen saturdays 
Beaumont, Texas. 77704 Open Friday and Saturdsy evenings ee anton ween, Onaa N. 
Open 4th Saturday of each month. Welco a 
Information: P.O. Box 2891 GREATER CINCINNATI DEAF CLUB, INC.| READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
When in Boston, Mass., welcome to... (Between 3rd St. & 4th St. and 538 Franklin 4 Reading, Pa. 19606 
BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. Vine St. and Race St.) Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
17-19 East St., Boston, Mass. 02111 ~ Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 Robert Glass, secretary 
(Opposite South Station pen’ Friday and ‘Saturday evenings (an! 5> gg gee ge ee os 
Open Wednesday, Friday, Seas eves Sunday afternoon and evening Wine AB BOC ey steers 20 
Sunday afternoons and evenings GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB Se EGN THERE nC n 
Business meetings on 2nd Friday of month.| 210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 : 
Maxine Burke, secretary Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday | 1275 & 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 
enings Open Fri., Sat. eves, Sun. afternoon 
BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION Sylvia Suharfanberger: secretary and eve. 


Russell Cooper, Secretary 


OF THE DEAF, INC. 
130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 


(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 212-51 Jamaica Ave., When in Philadelphia, welcome to... 
Club open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. Queens Village, L.I., N.Y. 11429 SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, INC. 
Out of Town Visitors Welcome Open Friday and Saturday evenings 4051 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19140 
First and third Saturdays, Bank Nites Dominic LoBrutto, secretary Open Wed. and Friday eves. 
Lee Forman, president Welcome to Sat. and Sun. afternoons and eves. 
Ben Friedwald, secretary MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF English title movies on Wed. eves. 
wea | | 301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. |Business meetings on 2nd Fridays of month 
en in Buffalo, welcome fo .. . Open Ist and 3rd Saturday of month Harold Campbell, secretary 
ae 7 CLUB FOR THE DEAF, “INC. " MID-HUDSON VALLEY SILENT CLUB a a ee 
1664 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 14209 : eer rite NT CLUB When in Chicago visit— 
william Ext, Sat ’ secretary’ (1969) Wappingers Falls, N.Y. 12590 SOM ee She on er a 
oes Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 5832 S. Western Avenue 
When in Montreal, Canada, welcome to = bea ey es x Chicago, Ill. 60636 
CENTRE DES LOISIRS DES SOURDS David W. "Black. pie eet Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
DE MONTREAL INC. 36 Rhobella Dr., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12603 Bate PB NGOs Pree: 
(Montreal Recreation Centre for the Deaf) Charles Banton vice “pres. 
Open Every Evening Now In Our 51st Year! Vera Langford, secy. 
44 West, Pailion rr You’re welcome at our new location George Carlson, treas. 
Montreal 12 P.Q Canada 622 N. Broadway . East of the river Te ai oo a eet Sa Ee a Saya Se Ta AL 
z Ke MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. When in Toledo, Ohio, welcome to— 
Garon pnouks etek Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
rthur Leblanc, secretary Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 1809 Adams St., Toledo, Ohio 


Mrs. James McDaniel, secretary 


Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday Eves. 
diel Room 204206" cami z Be in anetee a Business meeting 2nd Saturday of month 
538 South Be H. oin us a new clubhou es 
Se son Pedee ae Sete cede ToMOT TOR cITY ASSOCIATION _ When in Waterbury, ‘welcome to 
Fass” eae eT PARR OF THE DEAF, INC. WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 


When in MONTREAL visit 14241 ie a Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 


Fri., Sat., Sun. S. 99 South Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 
LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES pe. 2 eve 


Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 


SOURDS DU QUEBEC NORTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 38 Pas Ave. r fa: aterson, N. J. es Madeline A. Keating, secretary 
2103 East Ste. Catherine Fa ie an ¢ nae. ae noeths WESTCHESTER SILENT CLUB, INC 
Corner Delorimier Seto: BRE ee 14 E. Ist Street, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550 


Movies every Friday evening. 


James Burke, secretary Open Friday Evenings. 


Open daily till closing 
Socials on Every 2nd & 4th Saturday 


a Hamel, president 


. Chicoine, secretary and manager OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HaLL| TT"? Building, Box 302, Second Floor PCE WORE: LORS CL COR 
or estnut Stree 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 op olathe, Kansas Ne ROSOUAR INGE coaee 
Open Saturday and Sunday evenings pen every evening 208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Charlotte Banks, secretar : . 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club P. O. Box 302 Olathe, riidan Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 


for the Deaf 
Hecetia Alls Alt welcome Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 


en ome and visit... 
souls jah thldco spre ” CLUB, INC. Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to of month 
CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 


129.N; ae SE Philadsiphis, Pa. 9107 | 
sd SEARING. er Socials—ist, 3rd, 5th Saturdays UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 | PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF “ eta both Rrosgay 
———.. ew Yor se Ne 
EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. | ont and dtr Setnedey ct coeh’ month Open noon to midnight 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 Address all mail to: Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Open Fri. evenings and Sat. Yita Harrison Max J. Cohen, president 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 8336 E. Sells Drive Hyman Lebow, secretary 


Hubert J. Sellner, secretary Scottsdale, Ariz. $5251 Irving Feinstein, treasurer 


